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CHAPTER XXIV. 


SEARCHES FOR SIMON D’YPRES IN 
STOURBRIDGE FAIR. 


RALPH 


saaiQ find Simon d’Ypres in 
| Stourbridge Fair was not 
so easy a task as Ralph 
had expected. 

Not merely on account 
of the crowd and the noise 
/ and thedust. The crowd 
was indescribably motley, 
and the noise was a dis- 
tracting compound of many sounds, each 
in itself harassing, from the horns and drums 
of travelling shows to the monotonous chants 
of sturdy beggars,and the more varied and 
clamorous yells of the vendors of pies and 
sweets and fruits. There was distraction 
enough for the ear, and the eye was also 
confused by the shifting, jostling throng, and 
the clouds of dust that every few minutes 
were whirled in upon them from the Barn- 
well Road. 

Still there was a certain order in the 
medley. Every year as September came 
round the booths and tents of the various 
traffickers in the temporary market were 
raised in the same appointed stations. To 
find his cloth-merchant Ralph, familiar with 
the topography from his old Cambridge days, 
imagined that he had only to make his way 
to the Dudderies on the right side of the 
Barnwell road, and search among the booths 
there congregated. 

He searched, easily and confidently at 
first, as one who had plenty of time before 
him and could afford to stop now and then 
to hear the voluble importunities of beggars 
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and petty hawkers. But as he passed booth 
after booth without finding the object of his 
search, he became more impatient. 

“ What if, after all, he should not be there ! 
What if he had made his market and gone !” 
The fair had now been open for three days. 

At last to his great relief he recognised 
Lawrence, the merchant’s lieutenant, stand- 
ing behind a bench on which were displayed 
great rolls of cloth and linen. 

Ralph walked up to him with a smile. 
Lawrence did not return it, but looking at 
the new-comer as one of a hundred of possible 
customers began to address him as such. 

“Cloth or linen, fair sir? Fine linen for 
bed or table, rough frieze for your servants’ 
kirtles, the finest broadcloth for your own 
gown, all of the best, the best make in Ypres.” 

Ralph stared in amazement. 

“You can trust us for a fair bargain. 
We are not of those who come here but once 
and dare not show our faces again. Regularly 
as September comes round you will find us at 
this station, provided with cloth than which 
there is none better in Stourbridge Fair. 
A good merchant a 

“ Are you not Lawrence?” gasped Ralph. 

“The faithful servant of Simon d’Ypres. 
Yes, good sir, at your bidding for any kind 
of cloth or linen that ‘ 

“Do you not know me,” interrupted 
Ralph ; “ me, Ralph Hardelot, whom ———” 

“IT do not remember the name, fair sir,” 
answered Lawrence, interrupting him in turn 
with voluble politeness, “but none the less 
are my master’s goods at your command, on 
payment of a fair price; and a fairer price 
you will not be asked anywhere to-day. You 
do not wish to buy, fair sir,” he continued, as 
Ralph stood in speechless amazement. “Do 
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not hurry. Take your own time, touch and 
handle for yourself. Here is a web of excel- 
lent cloth. Feel it for yourself, good sir.” 
And pushing the web towards Ralph, he 
turned ,to another customer, and continued 
to commend his wares without change of 
manner or countenance. 

What could it mean? It must be pretence. 
He could not possibly have forgotten one 
whom he had seen so lately and under such 
circumstances. Could he have heard what 
had happened since, and did he distrust one 
who had found favour in high quarters ? 
Was this the explanation? Or was there 
anything suspicious in the appearance of the 
other customer to whom Lawrence now ad- 
dressed himself? Was the faithful servant 
silent because it was not safe to talk before 
this stranger ? 

Ralph mechanically fingered the cloth, and 
deliberated, fairly puzzled, glancing from 
one to the other. Lawrence showed no 
consciousness of being observed. Spruce, 
dapper, ceremoniously deferential, he looked 
like any other efficient salesman whose whole 
soul was in his business, only that with his red 
hose, his blue kirtle of fresh cloth, and his 
fair, curling, neatly-parted hair, he looked 
smarter than most. There was not a smarter 
man of business in the fair than Lawrence. 
Who more unlike a_ revolutionary con- 
spirator? Ralph could hardly believe that 
it could be the same man whom he had seen, 
and who had identified him in the Sturmere 
dungeon. If Lawrence had denied his 
identity, Ralph would at once have accepted 


the denial. * But he had admitted it. What 
could the meaning be ? 
Ralph glanced at the customer. He was 


substantially clad in undressed gray home- 
spun. Probably a small freeholder. 

Ralph remarked that he had a straw in his 
mouth. Free labourers at those fairs used 
to carry a straw in that way as a symbol that 
they were open to anengagement. This man 
was surely too well-dressed for a labourer. 

Lawrence apparently remarked the in- 
congruity too, for he laughingly drew the 
customer’s attention to his symbol. 

“Tt is a mere trick,” said the customer. 

“Strange to say I have the same trick,” 
answered Lawrence, and taking up a straw 
from the bench, he bit off a piece and pro- 
ceeded to twist it about in his mouth. 

Ralph fingered his cloth, and looked a 
little impatiently at Lawrence, but Lawrence 
took no notice. 

The customer priced one or two pieces of 
cloth, but apparently could find none to suit 
him. Lawrence looked not in the least 


disconcerted, and maintained the same 
mechanical courtesy when the customer 
finally shook his head and prepared to leave 
without having purchased anything. 

“Do you often come to the fair?” he 
asked. ‘“ Have you been to Wandlebury, on 
the top of the Gog Magog? You can see 
very far from there. I generally walk there 
of a Sunday when I am at the fair.” 

And so with smiles the courteous trades- 
man parted with his visitor. 

“What an ape this is!” thought Ralph to 
himself. Patience was not one of his virtues, 
and when Lawrence skipped up to him with 
his head cocked foppishly on one side, and 
asked with a smirk, “ Have you been to 
Wandlebury, fair sir?” he answered with 
dry sternness :— 

“TI wish to see your master.” 

“Very right, sir,” said Lawrence. “ My 
master doubtless will be pleased to see you. 
But you will have rather a long journey to 
make.” 

“How sot? 
fair 1” 

“Master Simon left last night, sir, for 
Ypres. May I ask why you wish tosee him?” 

“T wish to see him on a matter of great 
consequence,” said Ralph in dry tones. 

“I am much in Master Simon’s confi- 
dence,” said Lawrence, with his head on one 
side. “Will you not intrust the business 
with me?” 

Ralph hestitated for a moment. 

“ Am I not to be trusted?” said Lawrence 
with a sweet smile. 

“T should have said you were a few days 
ago,” answered Ralph, “ but I do not under- 
stand your present conduct.” 

Without waiting for an answer he strode 
away. He was by no means convinced that 
Simon was not in the fair. It angered him 
to think that he was being played upon. 
What could be the object of it! 

It is not pleasant to go on a message of 
conciliation and be received with insult. The 
old and experienced are prepared for it, and 
thus may be less disturbed when it comes : 
the naturally long-suffering accept it with 
patience as one of the many evils that have 
to be endured: but Ralph was young and 
hot-blooded. 

So enraged was he at the servant’s deli- 
berate and unprovoked insolence that for a 
few moments he was half of a mind to leave 
the fair at once and give up his mission 
as hopeless. What good could he do by 


staying? The servant would never have 


Is your master not at the 


dared to behave as he did of his own 


motives. The master must have given him 
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his instructions. And why? What was the 
meaning of it? Why rescue him from prison 
one day and refuse to know him the next? 

Still they had rescued him, and the recol- 
lection of this, while it increased Ralph’s 
perplexity, somewhat allayed his anger. To 
obtain quiet in which to think, he withdrew 
into the little chapel at the corner of the 
fair. As he knelt there the roar of the 
crowd sounded faint and distant, and the 
peacefulness of the place by degrees calmed 
the agitation of his spirits. He prayed to be 
delivered from the snares of anger and hasty 
and impetuous judgment. 

Half an hour later he left the chapel re- 
solved to persevere,his resolution strengthened 
by shame at his momentary fit of anger and 
impatience. If he could not find Simon 
d’Ypres he would humble himself to deliver 
his message to the fantastic and insolent 
lieutenant. But reflection had convinced 
him that the pretended merchant was some- 
where about in disguise, and he was deter- 
mined first to make a thorough search through 
the fair. Bearing in mind that the name of 
Simon d’Ypres was an assumed one, he put a 
different construction on Lawrence’s saying 
that Master Simon had left the fair. The 
man might still be there though the name 
was dropped and another disguise assumed. 

All day long he continued to search 
through the crowds and the noise and the 
dust. He left no corner of the fair un- 
visited, from Fish Hill by the river to 
Cheapside on the Barnwell Road, from Timber 
Fair on the east to Brush Row on the west. 
He could not tell where this man of mystery 
was to be found: he had not the slightest 
clue: his only course was to wander among 
the open booths and stalls and keep his eyes 
open. Wherever he saw a slight, short 
figure, he made narrow inspection of the 
face. More than once his heart leapt into 
his mouth, but on closer scrutiny the resem- 
blance that had caught his eye flickered and 
disappeared. Every time that he made a 
mistake, he perceived to his alarm that his 
memory of the quiet-looking little man’s 
features seemed to become more indistinct. 
The gray beard might have been shaved off, 
and he had never seen Simon without his 
hat : there was little left to identify him by, 
and the more he thought of nose and eye, 
and eyelid and eyebrow, the harder he found 
it to recall the exact shape, and of the shape 
he had a more distinct recollection than of 
the colour. He could remember that the 
nose was slightly curved, and that the eye- 
lids drooped a little, but the colour of the 
eyes baffled his memory. They were really 
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gray, with a tawny corona round the pupil ; 
but such eyes look very different in different 
lights and under different emotions. 

Still Ralph searched resolutely on, cling- 
ing to the hope that he would recognise the 
features at once if only he could see them 
again. He sought them among the silver- 
smiths and among the ironmongers, among 
the leather-sellers and the vendors of soap 
and tar. He explored taverns and drinking 
tents, thinking the conspirator might be busy 
there. Wherever he found a knot of people 
gathered round a pardoner, or a minstrel, or a 
juggler, he hovered round them and made 
careful scrutiny of performers as well as 
audience, for as the search went on, his 
conceptions of the possibilities of disguise 
enlarged, and he became more and more 
anxious to let none escape him. He was 
alive to the fact that the disguise of a dis- 
engaged labourer might afford facilities for 
the conspirator; and many a poor smock- 
frock waiting to be hired conceived hopes of 
an engagement from his earnest gaze. He 
peered under the cowls of friars, and he gave 
apologetic alms to several ragged beggars 
whom he had offended by too suspicious 
an examination. 

But anxious and penetrating though his 
search was, no trace could he find of the in- 
dispensable man. He began to fear that 
Lawrence had told him the truth, and that 
he was really gone. It was near the hour 
for the closing of the fair for the day ; most 
of the chaffering was done; preparations were 
making for the evening meal, and the crowd 
was becoming rougher and more noisy. 

Ralph had made up his mind at last to 
speak again to Lawrence, and had taken his 
stand near the booth waiting for a favour- 
able opportunity. Lawrenee was engaged 
with another customer, and, without any 
sign of weariness, was going through the 
same smart pantomime which had disgusted 
Ralph before. Ralph was watching him 
with unconscious intentness, and with some- 
thing like a revival of the old disgust, and 
wondering whether, after all, it would be 
wise to trust such a fantastic ape, when pre- 
sently his attention was quickened by seeing 
the smart salesman put a straw into his 
mouth and proceed to nibble it. Looking 
at the customer, he saw that he also was 
nibbling at a straw. 

All at once a new light was thrown 
on Lawrence’s fantastic behaviour. Ralph 
almost laughed aloud as the meaning of the 
symbolism suddenly dawned upon him. But 
hardly had the look of intelligence passed 
over his face, when he received a disagree- 
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able reminder that there may be more than 
one observer in a crowd, and that the watcher 
may himself be watched. A rough jostle 
made him turn his attention to his neighbours. 

He looked round, and was at once made 
aware that the jostle was not an accident. 

A knot of half-a-dozen rough-looking 
labourers stood close by, scowling at him 
with a very ugly expression. Their hair was 
unkempt ; their blouses of blue frieze were 
dirty and patched ; their hoods and gaiters 
of blue worsted, and their shoes and girdles 
of untanned leather were much the worse 
for wear. They placed themselves between 
Ralph and the booth. 

“What find you to stare at there?” said 
the one who had jostled him. 

“You clerks will always be prying into 
other men’s business,” said another, with a 
threatening gesture. ‘“ Home with you!” 

“ Always prying and spying!” cried a 
third. “Out of here! Home with you!” 

“ Ay,” cried the first speaker, “ what have 
you to do here? It is not the time for clerks 
to be here. It is more than a week yet to 
Michaelmas. There should be no clerks in 
the fair yet.” 

“He is a spy !”—“I saw him at it !”— 
“‘Home with him !’’—came in quick succes- 
sion from the men; and others, hearing the 
sound of angry voices, began to gather round. 

Ralph, not being aware that his face 
had betrayed an intelligent interest in the 
proceedings at the booth, was at a loss to 
understand the cause of their anger. But 
good-nature and good-breeding combined to 
prevent him from losing his temper with 
inferiors. 

“ My good friends,” he said courteously, 
facing them without any sign of shrinking, 
‘“‘in what have I offended you?” 

“ For what did you look at yonder booth ?”’ 
demanded one. 

“Prying into what does not concern you,” 
added another. 

“Tt is the cursed skill of clerks that un- 
does us,” said another, fiercely shaking his 
fist. ‘They have no mind to honest labour.” 

«“ Answer!” said the first. “ What did 
you see in yonder booth that set you smiling 
to yourself?” 

This gave Ralph a clue to his offence. 
“You are in error, my good friends,” he 
said. “I am no enemy, no spy. I am 
heartily with the commons.” 

At this they muttered doubtfully. 

“T have,” continued Ralph, “something 
to say to yonder merchant. I know him.” 

It appeared doubtful whether this explana- 
tion would be satisfactory. The men did not 
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abandon their threatening attitude, and the 
presence of the crowd inclined them to stand 
to their first position. ‘“ We all know that 
clerks are clever at lies,” said one. “ Let us 
see whether he is known to John Trueman.” 

Ralph did not relish this proposition, 
remembering how Lawrence had denied all 
knowledge of him in the morning. 

Fortunately for him a diversion was 
effected. A burly franklin riding by with 
four mounted retainers in his train forced 
his horse through the crowd that was form- 
ing round the centre of dispute; and re- 
cognising one of the labourers as a runaway 
bondman, instantly laid hands on him. 

“ Aha, Peterkin!” he cried ; “I have caught 
you at last. You come with me.” 

The franklin had been drinking heavily 
over his bargains, and was flushed with the 
success of them, otherwise it would never 
have entered his head to try to apprehend 
a runaway in such circumstances. He soon 
had reason to repent of his recklessness. 
The bondman struggled to free himself from 
his late master’s grasp. His friends took 
his part, and crowded in front of the horse. 
The franklin swore, and laid about him 
wildly with his whip, holding on to the bond- 
man and trying to drag him along. One of 
the labourers seized the horse by the bridle ; 
another pummelled at the hand that held the 
bondman ; a third threw a handful of dust 
in the franklin’s eyes. This last manceuvre 
settled the business: in an instant, before 
the retainers could come up, the bondman 
was out of his master’s grasp, and had 
plunged into the thick of the fair. 

The labourers, joined by a considerable 
crowd, proceeded to amuse themselves with 
the half-intoxicated franklin. He showed 
fight at first, but soon thought retreat his 
safest course, and was hooted and pelted well 
past the Priory, when the speed of his horse 
enabled him to escape. 

This incident left Ralph at liberty. The 
space in front of the booth was clear; the 
crowd had rushed after the flying franklin 
to see the rough sport. Ralph seized the 
opportunity to speak again to Lawrence. 

“You pretended,” he said, “not to know 
me in the morning. For this doubtless you 
had your own reasons, but I wish now to 
send through youa message to Master Simon 
d’Ypres. Will you take it?” 


Lawrence answered in a very different 
tone from what he had used in the morning. 
“Yes,” he said; “I have seen him since I 
saw you.” 

“Then he is in the fair?” said Ralph, 


with surprise. 
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“He has returned,” answered Lawrence, 
with a smile. ‘“ He told me to ask you what 
your message was if I saw you again, and to 
tell you that you might trust me.” 

Ralph proceeded to relate how he had met 
the king, and what he had seen and heard of 
the king’s favourable disposition to the poor 
commons. The idea that had possession 
of Ralph’s mind was an inquiry by trust- 
worthy commissions into the land and 
labour grievances of each district. Such 
commissions in isolated eases were familiar 
enough to the state-craft of the time: to an 
ardent mind nothing seemed to be needed in 
the interests of justice except to make them 
general as regarded unfair exactions of rent 
and service. Ralph had heard the king ex- 
press himself as favourable to such inquiries, 
and Burley had encouraged him to believe 
that they were practicable, provided only the 
commons would wait with patience the slow 
movement of redress. 

All this Ralph expounded with earnest 
eloquence, dwelling strongly on the king’s 
gentle and just disposition. Lawrence heard 
him to the end in silence, and made no 
comment. He simply said that he would 
report this to his master. 

“Can I not see him?” asked Ralph. 

“JT will ask him,” said Lawrence. 

“ May I not come to Wandlebury?” said 
Ralph, in a light tone, but with a significant 
smile. ‘ You seeI have guessed your secret. 
There is to be a meeting there on Sunday.” 

Lawrence laughed a little uneasily. “ You 
will not betray the secret?” he said. “ How 
did you come by it? If it can be read so 
easily, we must 

“JT should never have guessed it,” in- 
terrupted Ralph, “if I had not known some- 
thing of your purposes before. But may I 
come ¢” 

“The hour is mid-day,” answered Lawrence. 
“ Put a straw in your mouth, or our pickets 
will not pass you.” 





CHAPTER XXYV. 


MASTER DOCKET ALSO SEARCHES AND FINDS 
SOMETHING TO INTEREST HIM. 


BurRLey’s purpose in sending Ralph Harde- 
lot to Cambridge with a communication from 
the king to the leaders of the discontented 
commons was of an extremely simple nature. 
He hoped through Ralph to lay hands on a 
whole knot of leading conspirators at one 
swoop. And this was his plan. 
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He anticipated that Ralph, fully believing 
in the king’s power to act out his wishes, 
would be perfectly frank and open in his 
movements, as the bearer of a message that 
might as well be proclaimed from the house- 
tops. That the king was willing to inquire 
into the grievances of his poor subjects was 
not a dangerous secret, since this very willing- 
ness was a proof that he harboured no ill-will 
to their champions. It would not occur 
to Ralph that there was any reason for 
secrecy as regarded his dealings with those 
champions. He would not at least hesitate 
to talk freely to any one who should be desig- 
nated to him as a proper recipient of his 
confidence as the negotiations went on. Ac- 
cordingly Burley designated the Master of 
Pembroke as a person to whom he might 
from day to day report what progress he had 
made. A meeting would probably be held 
by Simon d’Ypres and his friends to take 
into consideration the king’s proposals. Of 
this meeting the Master would be informed, 
and he was confidentially instructed to inform 
the Sheriff of the county, who again had his 
instructions to arrest the whole gang at their 
rendezvous. 

This was Burley’s plan in its simplicity, 
based on the supposition that Ralph his 
emissary would conceal nothing, as seeing no- 
thing that needed concealment. But if Ralph 
should be secretive, he had provided for this 
also. The Master of Pembroke was to pro- 
vide a trusty man to watch his movements. 

On the evening after his vain search for 
Simon d’Ypres, the Master sent for Ralph, 
and cheerfully expressed a kope that he had 
had good speed. Had he seen the redoubt- 
able Simon? How was the king’s message 
received? In answer to which and other 
questions, Ralph promptly told him how the 
merchant's lieutenant had pretended not to 
know him at first, and how ultimately he had 
been promised an interview with the agitator 
on the following Sunday. In fact he kept 
back nothing except his knowledge of the 
secret sign, which he did not mention at all, 
and the place of meeting, which he said he 
had engaged not to reveal. 

The Master smiled the smile of a kindly 
patron, and said he was quite right. A cer- 
tain amount of secrecy was a matter of course 
in affairs of the kind. Ralph apologised 
again for keeping anything back, and the 
Master repeated that he would on no account 
press for confidence on the point. 

What, indeed, was the need for pressing 
when all that was required in order to know 
the place of meeting was to have Ralph fol- 
lowed on the appointed day? The unsuspect- 
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ing youth had not made a secret of the day. 
The day once known, the little arrangement 
contemplated by Burley could easily be 
carried out. 

It was on a Wednesday that Ralph had 
perambulated Stourbridge Fair, and he had 
to restrain his impatience for three days. A 
good deal of the time he spent in the fair, 
no longer with the vehement intentness of 
his first search, but quietly passing here and 
there on the chance of encountering under 
some disguise the mysterious champion of 
the commons. 

Meantime another pair of eyes was on the 
watch for the same man—steady, bovine, 
slow-moving eyes which had an acuter power 
of construction behind them than the world 
in general supposed. Master Docket, Town 
Clerk of Sudbury and Reeve of St. Gregory’s 
College, had come to the fair with an 
interest in finding out something about 
Simon d’Ypres. 

Docket, it may be remembered, had 
confidential relations with Sir Richard Rain- 
ham. He it was who had sent word in 
advance of the passage of the merchant’s 
party from Sudbury to Cambridge by Stur- 
mere, and thus had enabled the knight to 
intercept them. The rumour of the events 
that followed had reached Docket at Sudbury, 
and he had ridden across to Castle Hedingham 
to see the combat, and had afterwards sought 
an interview with Rainham, from whom he 
learnt more than he knew before about the 
character of the pretended merchant. It was 
agreed between them that Docket should fol- 
low him to Stourbridge. A discovery of his 
plots might prove to their mutual advantage. 
The knight thought he might recover his lost 
favour at court by helping to expose them. 

It was not so very strange that Ralph had 
not met Docket in his rambles through the 
fair. Active locomotion did not suit Docket’s 
habits. He confined his espionage within a 
limited field. Two close friends had accom- 
panied him to the fair. Harry Hurst, the 
landlord of the White Hart, like every other 
important innkeeper of enterprise within 
thirty miles of Cambridge, was there with 
what would now be called a refreshment 
tent. Sir Roger Chowley, the Canon, had 
also come, to make purchases for the college. 
Docket spent most of his time in the tent 
boozing with the Canon. Every now and 
then he sallied out to keep his intelligent eye 
on the merchant’s booth. 

Like Ralph, Docket had soon discovered 
the absence of Simon d’Ypres. But unlike 
Ralph he did not thereupon proceed to search 
the Fair. “Everything comes to him who 


waits” was Docket’s unformulated principle 
of action. He simply watched the booth 
during those intervals when he was not 
occupied in enjoying, without much outward 
sign of enjoyment, the company of the face- 
tious Canon. There was no appearance of 
eagerness about Docket’s observation. His 
steady, slow-moving eye seemed to be gazing 
on vacancy. Least of all did the booth 
appear to be an object of attention to him, 
and yet he contrived to see who came and 
went and what passed between them and the 
salesman. 

To see, and also to hear. Docket’s intelli- 
gence was slow but sure. On the first day 
he saw the straw in Lawrence’s mouth, but 
attached no significance to it. On the second 
day it occurred to him, quietly watching, 
that the customers to whom Lawrence ex- 
hibited the straw also had straws in their 
mouths, and generally retired without buy- 
ing anything. He resolved to hear what 
was said. Lawrence had seen him in the 
White Hart at Sudbury, and he did not wish 
to be recognised. Accordingly as a precaution 
against this, he pulled his hood well over his 
head, half closed his eyes, and screwed up 
one corner of his mouth. Thus disguised he 
lounged calmly past the booth, and listened. 
He heard the question about Wandlebury, 
and returned to Harry Hurst’s tent to medi- 
tate on it, with an increased vacancy in the 
expression of his eye. 

On the third day he loitered past again, 
and heard the question about Wandlebury 
repeated to another customer with a straw 
in his mouth. This time Docket permitted 
himself to wink, and when he returned to the 
tent was rallied by the Canon on the owlish 
solemnity of his visage. ‘“ Docket is either 
drunk,” he said, “ or up to mischief.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


RALPH GOES TO WANDLEBURY CAMP AND MEETS 
SIMON D’YPRES. 


On Sunday morning soon after ten Ralph 
walked out to Wandlebury, taking the old 
Roman road right over the ridge of the Gog- 
Magog hills. As he went along he could see 
many parties converging on the same spot, 
and here and there on the slopes of Gog Ma- 
gog little groups were visible, the members 
of which seemed to him to be lying or squat- 
ting in mere idle enjoyment till he observed 
that they invariably intercepted anybody 
moving in the direction of the old camp. 
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From this he judged that they were acting 
as outlying pickets. 

He himself was hailed by the commandant 
of one of those posts just as he gained the 
crest of the hill. The man came down from 
the bank where he was lying with his com- 
panions, and asked Ralph whither he was 
going. Ralph twirled the straw in his 
mouth and answered, “To Wandlebury.” 

“You don’t know me?” said the man 
with a smile. He was dressed like a well-to- 
do labourer in his Sunday clothes, closely 
shaved, a red hood over his head with a long 
liripip hanging down behind. A very re- 
spectable figure he looked in his gray kirtle 
reaching to the knees, and his worsted gaiters 
of a colour to match the hood. 

Ralph started at the voice and looked 
again. It was Simon d’Ypres at last. 

The disguised merchant called to one of his 
comrades to take his place, and walked along 
with Ralph towards the camp. 

“ Lawrence has told me of your message,” 
he said. 

“And what do you think of it?” asked 
Ralph eagerly. 

The merchant was silent for a little. “I 
fear it comes too late,” he said at last. “The 
stone is rolling too fast to be stopped.” 

“But the king,” said Ralph, “is most 
anxious to do justice. You should have seen 
how his eyes sparkled and his face glowed. 
How can it be too late if he sets wise and 
just men to find out what is amiss, and uses 
all his power to undo injustice and give the 
poor commons the protection that they ask ? 
How can it be too late if he is willing and 
able to do this?” 

The merchant shook his head. “ Willing 
—yes. I rejoice to hear of his willingness. 
But is he able? That is more doubtful. 
The king is in the hands of his nobles. 
They will not let him grant what the poor 
commons ask—and indeed,” he added 
thoughtfully, “many of them ask more 
than justice.” 

“But you should not encourage them in 
this,” cried Ralph. “Justice they should 
have, but more than justice—if they ask this 
they are no better than tyrants themselves, 
and honest men should not aidandabet them.” 

Ralph spoke warmly, and in the heat of 
his eloquence turned to face his companion, 
trying as it were to catch and hold his eyes 
with his own. 

The merchant smiled and said, “ You seem 
to accuse me.” 

Ralph hastened to disclaim this. 

“No,” said the merchant earnestly, “ I do 
not aid and abet them. I do not encourage 
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them in asking more than justice. But who 
shall measure what justice is? Men who 


have long suffered injustice are not good 
judges of their own claims. They are 
hot for revenge: when they think that all 
they want is their own rights, they are really 
burning to avenge old injuries. I have done 
my best not to encourage them in this but 
to discourage them. But they listen to 
others more than to me. They listen most 
willingly to wild babblers who shout against 
the rich and their luxuries, and promise to 
drag them down. You will hear them to- 
day. I have brought you to this place that 
you might hear them, and see how greedily 
the poor commons swallow their rhetoric and 
their gibes. It is natural enough: the rich 
have shown them little sympathy. You 
will hear for yourself how your promise of 
inquiry is laughed to scorn and derided as a 
mere trick. It is natural again: the poor 
commons have been so often deceived.” 

“ But,” said Ralph, “ why do you not speak 
out against those blind guides? Why do you 
suffer them to mislead the people?” 

The merchant shrugged his shoulders. “I 
am no orator,” he said. 

“But these men are nothing but orators. 
They love only to hear themselves talk and 
see the people moved by their words.” 

“ Nay, that is too severe a judgment. They 
are truly angry against wrong.” 

“But if they have eloquence without dis- 
cretion, why do you not tell the people so?” 

The merchant smiled. “The people would 
not believe me.” 

“But why do you act with them? At 
least you need not act with them.” . 

“ Among evils one must make a choice,” 
answered the merchant with a weary sigh. 

“ But if you act with them, you strengthen 
their power for evil. The people must think 
that you approve of them.” 

“Listen,” said the merchant. “ Reforma- 
tion is not so simple a matter as impulsive 
youth is apt to think. You know how 
wretched the state of the poorest commons is. 
You would have their condition bettered, 
would you not?” 

“ With all my heart,” said Ralph. 

“Consider, then, how it is to be done. 
The head must move as well as the heart. 
I act with those turbulent orators because I 
am no orator myself, and these men raise the 
wind that fills the sails of my plan of refor- 
mation, and I have no hope in any other 
plan. There is in truth no other that can 
succeed.” 

Ralph was rather staggered at this frank 
statement, and his countenance showed it. 
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“ Am I too self-confident? Listen and you 
shall judge. If the king is tender-hearted to 
his poor subjects, there is all the more hope 
in what I propose to do.” 

“But how can you do more than discover 
what justice requires, and carry that into 
effect ¢”’ 

“True ; but the king can act only through 
commissioners ; the king’s commissioners 
must be men of rank and wealth, or the 
friends of such ; and the justice of the king’s 
commissioners may be very different from 
my justice or your justice. They will them- 
selves be masters of servants, owners of 
bondmen. Think you that they are likely 
of their own free will to give servants and 
bondmen what they ask, seeing that to give 
is to impoverish themselves, to contract their 
own pleasures, to limit their own grandeur?” 

“Some of them would not yield,” said 
Ralph. 

“* Many of them,” answered Simon: “ most 
of them, and when it came to the pinch, they 
would act as one man to keep the bondmen 
down.” 

“But they might be persuaded,” said 
Ralph. 

“ Yes,” answered the merchant, “ by fear. 
They may be persuaded by fear: against 
established and unconscious selfishness it is 
a stronger motive than love. And it is by 
fear that I propose to persuade them. Let 
them once see that the poor commons are to 
be feared, and they will yield. At present 
they are too contemptuous to make any con- 
cession to justice. And now you understand 
my plan. These hot-headed orators, whom 
you will presently hear, excite the storm 
which I and others are labouring to direct. 
Why did the Jacquerie fail? Only through 
want of union. We must give our poor com- 
mons union, and then their numbers will tell. 
At present the nobles and rich commons care 
no more for their wretched thralls than for 
swarms of flies.” 

Ralph pondered for a little in silence. 
“But,” he asked at length, “what if the 
storm raised should be too strong! The 
wind then instead of filling your sails might 
wreck your ship.” 

“That is my fear,” said the merchant. 

“And yet you persevere?” said Ralph, 
with some surprise. 

“ What else can I dot If the king is with 
us, there is hope. His name is still a tower 
of strength. The inhuman pride of the 
nobles must somehow be broken.” 

Ralph said nothing. The picture which 
the merchant had suggested to his mind of 
two opposed classes on the eve of deadly 


strife—the one contemptuous and overween- 
ing, the other stubborn, resentful, ready to 
give battle with the courage of despair and 
the savagery of hatred long pent up, filled 
him with a horror that kept him silent. 

Could nothing be done for peace? Was 
war inevitable ¢ 

They had now reached the old camp at 
Wandlebury. Ralph looked round on the 
motley gathering, buzzing in groups on the 
breezy hill under the changeful September 
sky, as if he could read in their faces what 
was to come. So impressed was his imagina- 
tion with the thought of savage and vindic- 
tive rebellion, that he was almost startled to 
see so many faces without any outward trace 
of sullen gloom or brooding hatred. Weather- 
beaten faces were there in plenty, rough, 
tanned throats running up into shaggy 
matted hair ; but the features in general had 
the grave, hard set of severe bodily labour 
and sober fare. A certain glisten in the 
eyes was the only visible sign of excitement, 
and it betokened rather vague curiosity and 
expectation than a fixed common purpose. 
The great bulk of the assembly consisted of 
peasants whose lives were spent in dull, hard 
routine, and who were not easily moved out 
of their hourly attitude of stolid, plodding 
endurance. Hard, monotonous work had 
taken all the vivacity out of them. But the 
crowd contained also many men in better 
dress, in clothes that were at least whole and 
unpatched, though made of homely materials, 
tradesmen mostly from the small towns, 
whom the extortions and vexatious inter- 
ferences of overlords had driven to make 
common cause with the peasants. Cam- 
bridge itself, with its standing disputes with 
the University and the religious houses, con- 
tributed a goodly proportion of this class. 
These more vivacious members of the meet- 
ing formed groups in which animated dis- 
cussion went on of the rumours brought to 
the fair by visitors from a distance, the 
peasants standing by now hearkening with 
open mouth, now gazing inquiringly about 
with that peculiar glistening look of excited 
expectation. 

‘These men cannot be such ungovernable 
savages,” thought Ralph to himself. “They 
look honest and laborious and _ patient 
drudges, not easily goaded to violent courses.” 
He had never seen this human sea except in 
a calm, and it was hard to believe that it 
could ever be excited toastorm. He looked 
over the assembly, wondering whether the 
merchant’s alarm was justified, and consider- 
ing in what terms he should report to Sir 
Simon Burley. 
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He was roused from his reflections by 
suddenly hearing the merchant at his side 
exclaim in an excited voice: “Thank God. 
Here he comes!” 

At that very moment Ralph had caught 
sight of a familiar countenance in the crowd, 
with two great eyes directed at himself. Yes; 
it was Docket: Docket also had mastered the 
pass. Ralph was astonished to see Docket 
there, but the merchant claimed his attention 
before he could frame any speculation on the 
subject. 

“Thank God! Here he comes,” said the 
merchant. 
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“Who?” asked Ralph, catching something 
of his eagerness. 

The merchant pointed along the straight 
Roman road in the direction of Linton. 
Ralph saw, about a mile off, a black figure 
on a small pony trotting rapidly towards 
Wandlebury. 

“Who is it?” asked Ralph. 

“The priest of St. Mary’s,” answered the 
merchant, “our trusty shepherd John Ball. 
I am glad he has come. I sent a messenger 
to him as soon as Lawrence told me what you 
had said to him. We may now be able to 
keep the violent men in check.” 


(To be continued.) 


SONNET. 


LETHE. 


Lo! like a water-spirit in her car, 

Even as Undine or the Lorelei, 

We float in a dim river, you and I, 
Seeing but faintly sun or moon or star ; 



















And we shall never pierce its wind-vexed bar 
Into the open glory of the sky, 
But tho’ so near, shall never be more nigh 
Till past all wondering where or what we are. 








For this stream is called Lethe, and when we 
Break from the crystal bondage of our shell 
Whose bubble strength and beauty’s miracle 
Save for our frailty now would set us free, 
The Past and Future are Oblivion’s fee 
For loosing us from Life’s unquiet spell. 
Morey Roserts. 
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In the summer of 1888 the nation is called 
upon to celebrate the three hundredth anni- 
versary of the defeat of the “Invincible 
Armada ”’ of Spain, an event of the greatest 
significance to the English-speaking race. 
We are asked to commemorate that event in 
a manner which shall impress its importance 
upon the people of these realms, and especially 
upon the young, gs well as to show to other 
nations that we are not unmindful of our 
obligations to the men of the Elizabethan 
age who nobly defended this land when it 
was so closely threatened by the invading 
hosts of Philip II., incited thereto by the 
Sovereign Pontiff. 

How this commemoration shall be carried 
out is still an open question; but that, in 
this age of anniversaries, it deserves to be so 
celebrated can scarcely be matter for doubt. 
True, it may be urged, and has already been 
suggested, that having just passed through 
all the exceptional excitement of a Jubilee 
year, the nation might be allowed to rest in 
peace for a while. But as the people of this 
country have no control over events and 
cannot choose the time when such historical 
anniversaries shall fall, we must be content 
to take them as they come, and carry them 
out to the best of our ability, even though, 
as this year, they come in double rank.’ 


1 Referring to the Armada tercentenary and the bi- 
centenary of the Revolution of 1688. 
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The proposal for an Armada celebration 
emanates from Plymouth, where, a while ago, 
a pardonable enthusiasm was evinced over 
the honoured memory of Sir Francis Drake, 
“ first of England’s vikings as a sailor.”’? 

The historical town of Plymouth may be 
termed the home and nursery of the British 
navy from very early times, and around it 
are centred many of the most noteworthy 
incidents of national naval annals. Ply- 
mouth was the abiding-place (though not the 
birthplace)* of Drake when he was not scour- 
ing the seas in quest of Spanish gold, or 
“singeing the King of Spain’s beard.” It 
was from hence he sailed in all his expeditions, 
and to which he returned from his memorable 
voyage when he “put a girdle round the 
earth.” From hence also sailed Hawkins 
and Frobisher and Ralegh and many another 
Elizabethan hero; and in later days Ply- 
mouth witnessed the departure, in 1620, of 
the Pilgrim Fathers to found colonies in the 
New World; and it was from the same port 
that Captain Cook sailed on his eventful 
voyage of discovery in 1768. It was at Ply- 
mouth also that the fleet, under the command 
of Lord Charles Howard of Effingham and 
Sir Francis Drake, awaited the coming of the 
Duke of Medina Sidonia and his “ floating 
Babel” freighted with men, munitions, and 

2 Burritt. 

3 Drake was born at Crowndale, near Tavistock. 
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instruments of torture intended for the in- 
vasion, subjugation, and conversion of this 
little island. 

Inasmuch, then, as the proposal to cele- 
brate this national crisis comes from this 
fine old historic town, this mother of heroes, 
and mother of many another Plymouth up 
and down the wide world, it is but fitting 
that any demonstration such as that now 
proposed should there find its chief centre. 
It is therefore a sine qué non that an 
Armada celebration should be held at 
Plymouth in July next. 

Various suggestions have been made as to 
the form the demonstration should take. A 
great naval display has been proposed, but 
it is doubtful if the Government would 
be disposed to lend»any assistance in the 
matter ; also that a procession or pageant of 
representative historical scenes and person- 
ages—on the lines of those at Heidelberg and 
other places on the Continent, and at Ripon 
a while ago in this country—a series of his- 
torical tableaux in the public hall of the 
town, with appropriate scenery, would be an 
interesting feature; and a marine pageant, 
in which the vessels of the port should take 
part, equipped as nearly as possible to repre- 
sent the little craft of the Elizabethan days, 
in which, to quote the words of Froude, “the 
seamen from the banks of the Thames and 
the Avon, the Plym and the Dart, self-taught 
and self-directed, with no impulse but what 
was beating in their own royal hearts, went 
out across the unknown seas, fighting, dis- 
covering, colonising, and graved out the 
channels, paving them at last with their 
bones, through which the commerce and 
enterprise of England has flowed out over all 
the world”’ (Froude’s Short Studies, Second 
Series, p. 297). It is also proposed that an 
exhibition of Armada and other relics, of 
pictures of the period, portraits of the great 
sea-captains of those days, and other curio- 
sities should be organised, and it is believed 
that a collection of exceptional interest might 
be got together. 

Amongst other valuable suggestions of a 
more general character are these: additions 
to the statue of Drake on Plymouth Hoe, to 
form an appropriate Armada memorial; a 
tower or other structure on which the names 
of the Armada heroes and other particulars 
might be inscribed ; a separate statue of Sir 
Walter Ralegh; a Drake Home for decayed 
sailors of the mercantile marine ; an Insur- 
ance Company for the lives and property of 
fishermen, &c., &e. 

Such are a few of the proposals which have 
been made, and as the general scheme has 
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been approved by the London and local jour- 
nals, and has received considerable favour in 
the locality chiefly concerned, it is to be hoped 
that the authorities both naval and municipal 
may be induced to lend their aid to carry 
them out effectively and liberally. 

Of course it is not intended that the 
Armada celebrations shall be confined to the 
western seaport, although there undoubtedly 
should be the chief demonstration. The 
undertaking ought to be national in its 
character, even though the Government 
have no share in carrying it out; and 
doubtless other seaports would add their 
share of effort to give éclat to the occasion. 
There are other places, the rise and progress 
of which may be traced incidentally to the 
doings of those days, and it would be no 
difficult matter to arrange for a series of 
demonstrations all over the country in a 
similar manner to those which have taken 
place during the Jubilee year. A _ simul- 
taneous firing of beacons, by a more pre- 
concerted arrangement than that of Jubilee 
Day, might be carried out similar to that so 
graphically described by Macaulay : 


“Night sank upon the dusky heath, and on the 

purple sea ; 

Such night in England ne’er had been, nor e’er 
again shall be ! 

From Eddystone to Berwick bounds, from Lynn 
to Milford Bay, 

That time of slumber was as bright, as busy as 
the day ; 

For swift to east and swift to west the warning 
radiance spread, 

High on St. Michael’s Mount it shone ; ; it shone 
on Beachy Head.” o 


London, which contributed so nobly in 
ships, men, money, and munitions of war 
towards the defence of the country, = 
against which the aims of the Spaniards we: 
largely directed, would without doubt oa 
pare a monster pageant, in which the Queen 
and members of the Royal Family might be 
induced to take part, repeating in some 
measure the proceedings of her illustrious 
predecessor, Elizabeth, who, “attended by 
her privy council, by the nobility, and other 
honourable persons, as well spiritual as 
temporal, in great number, the French 
ambassador, the judges, the heralds, and 
trumpeters all on horseback, came in a 
chariot supported by four pillars and drawn 
by two white horses to St. Paul’s Church, 
where, alighting at the west door, she fell on 
her knees and audibly praised God for her 
own and the nation’s signal deliverance.” 


The matter has been taken up warmly 
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by the Protestant societies of the kingdom, 
who purpose holding a conference and series 
of religious services to commemorate, from 
their standpoint the two great events of the 
year, the tercentenary of the Armada and 
the bicentenary of the “‘ Glorious Revolution 
of 1688 ” (the landing of William of Orange), 
in which event likewise Devonshire is closely 
interested, for William IIT. was first received 


by the fisher-folk at Brixham in Torbay in 
November, 1688. The wisdom of this course 
has been called in question, there being a 
strong feeling that the Armada demonstra- 
tion to be successful must be a truly patriotic 
undertaking, based upon the broadest prin- 
ciples, that no sectarian element shall be 
introduced, but that it shall be of a character 
in which Roman Catholics and Protestants 
alike may join hands and unite in a common 
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chorus of thanksgiving for a great national 
deliverance. 

It must ever be remembered, as a gratify- 
ing evidence of the universal patriotism of 
Englishmen in the days of Elizabeth, that 
the Roman Catholics, forgetting, or not 
choosing to remember, that the avowed 
object of the Armada was the promotion of 
their own peculiar religious views, pressed 


f ENGLISH and SPANISH Fleets \ Jutland 
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ed in their return to SPAIN, 


forward with the greatest enthusiasm to fill 
the ranks of the defenders of the country. 
Lord Howard, it is well known, was a 
Roman Catholic, but he was placed by 
Elizabeth in command of the English fleet ; 
not of course because he was a Catholic, 
but in consequence of his great qualifications, 
the benefit of which the Queen could ill afford 
to lose at such a time. Indeed, Elizabeth 
exhibited in this and other matters that 
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remarkable sagacity and determination in 
the choice of her chief officers of state which 
was one of her most striking characteristics. 
Many loyal Catholics who offered their ser- 
vices were, however, looked on with suspicion 
and not admitted to places of trust ; but to 
their eternal honour be it said that they 
volunteered to serve as common soldiers or 
sailors rather than lose the opportunity of 
testifying to the fact that they considered 
themselves Englishmen first and Catholics 
afterwards, and were willing to sink their 
religious feelings in the face of a national 
enemy. 

So much then for the proposal itself and 
the means suggested for carrying it into 
effect. 

We now come to consider very briefly 
some of the reasons why it appears desirable 
that such a commemoration should take 
place. 

Charles Kingsley, a true son of Devon, 
who had an intense admiration for the great 
seamen of those glorious days, puts the 
matter very forcibly in his inimitable prose 
epic, Westward Ho! He says :— 

“Tt is to the sea-life and labour of the 
men of Devon that England owes the 
foundation of her naval and commercial 
glory. It was the Drakes and Hawkins, 
Gilberts and Raleighs, Grenviles and Oxen- 
hams, and a host more of forgotten worthies, 
to whom she owes her commerce, her colonies, 
her very existence. For had they not first 
crippled, by their West India raids, the ill- 
gotten resources of the Spaniard, and then 
crushed his last huge effort in Britain’s 
Salamis, the glorious fight of 1588, what 
had we been by now but a Popish appanage 
of a world tyranny as cruel as heathen Rome 
itself, and far more devilish?” 

In the same work we are treated to a 
graphic picture of the scenes probably 
enacted on Plymouth Hoe on that eventful 
day when news was brought to the English 
captains there playing at bowls of the near 
approach of the Spaniards, which had been 
observed by Captain Fleming off the Lizard. 
Everybody has heard or read the story of 
that traditional game of bowls, and the 
characteristic speech of the blunt sailor, 
Drake—* There is time to finish the game 
and beat the Spaniards afterwards.” And 
most people have read Canon Kingsley’s 
narrative, given in such a skilful manner 
and by such a masterly hand, that we are 
tempted to say as we read that thrilling 
chapter of Westward Ho /—Surely these things 
must be true ; they must have happened just 
as they are here set forth, for there is a 
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freshness and a reality about them almost 
too natural to be the invention of a writer 
of fiction. 

It may interest our readers to know that 
the writer of this article has proved, almost 
beyond question, the truth of this story of 
the game of bowls on Plymouth Hoe, an 
event so cleverly depicted in Lucas’s fine 
painting, Zhe Armada in Sight. Not relying 
upon hearsay evidence, and yet unwilling to 
give up old traditions which have been 
handed down from generation to generation, 
he has made search in some obscure corners 
of English literature, and with good results. 
In nearly every narrative of the Armada we 
find the story repeated. Oldys, in his Life 
of Ralegh, prefixed to Ralegh’s History of 
the World (ed. 1736), records the fact, and 
refers to a curious collection of tracts pub- 
lished some years before. This collection, en- 
titled Phenix Britannicus (1731), was made 
by J. Morgan Gent, and amongst the tracts 
is one, the original of which was printed in 
1624, in which occurs the following passage : 

“Did we not,” says the Duke of Braganza, 
in a supposititious speech ascribed to that 
nobleman, “in ’88, carry our Business, for 
England, so cunningly and secretly, as well 
in that well-dissembled Treaty with the 
English near Ostend .... as in bringing 
our Navy to their Shoars, while their Com- 
manders and Captains were at Bowls upon 
the Hoe of Plymouth, and had my Lord 
Alonzo Gusman, the Duke of Medina Sidonia, 
had but the Resolution (but, in Truth, his 
Commission was otherwise), he might have 
surprised them as they lay at Anchor and 
the like.” 

This statement therefore carries the inci- 
dent back to a period when many persons 
then living would have had cognisance of 
the story. 

Froude (another Devonian) has, in quite 
another way, told the history of that event- 
ful time, as drawn from authentic contempo- 
rary documents, and has invested his subject 
with supreme interest and importance. There 
is no portion of his History so likely to arouse 
the patriotic ardour of Englishmen as the 
recital, towards the end of the work, of the 
events which culminated in the delivery of 
this country from foreign invasion, and the 
crushing defeat of Philip’s Armada—the 
“God-defying Armada,” as it has been 
termed. 

We have cited the novelist and the his- 
torian; come we now to the words of a 
popular poet, also a native of the western 
shire. Austin Dobson, the writer of so 


much acceptable verse, has given us a Ballad 
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to Queen Elizabeth of the Spanish Armada, 
which, with the author’s permission, we 
here quote :— 


“King Philip had vaunted his claims ; 
He had sworn for a year he would sack us, 
With an army of heathenish names 
He was coming to fagot and stack us. 
Like the thieves of the sea he would track us, 
And shatter our ships on the main ; 
But we had bold Neptune to back us,— 
And where are the galleons of Spain? 


“ His carackes were christened of dames 
To the kirtles whereof he would tack us ; 
With his saints and his gilded stern-frames, 
He had thought like an egg-shell to crack us. 
Now Howard may get to his Flaccus, 
And Drake to his Devon again, 
And Hawkins bow] rubbers to Bacchus,— 
For where are the galleons of Spain ? 


“Let His Majesty hang to St. James 

The axe that he whetted to hack us; 

He must play at some lustier games 
Or at sea he can hope to out-thwack us. 

To his mines of Peru = would pack us, 
To tug at his bullet and chain ; 

Alas ! that his greatness should lack us !— 
But where are the galleons of Spain ? 


Envoy. 
“GLORIANA! the Don may attack us 
Whenever his stomach be fain ; 
He must reach us before he can rack us,— 
And where are the galleons of Spain ?” ' 


Under these light, rollicking lines the 
poet tells us much sober, serious truth, 
and reveals in a striking manner the in- 
tentions of Philip and his colleagues in their 
endeavours to bring about the subjugation 
of this country, so happily frustrated. 

To Macaulay’s unfinished ballad, The 
Armada, we have already alluded, in which 
he so truthfully depicts the state of feverish 
expectation which pervaded the country at 
the approach of the Spaniards, and the pre- 
parations which were made to give them a 
warm reception. Macaulay’s fragment has, 
however, inspired two other writers to con- 
tinue the story, and without attempting to 
criticise their respective performances or 
to compare the additional stanzas with the 
popular original, we may say that they 
have fairly caught the spirit of Macau- 
lay’s ballad. The two writers to whom we 
allude are W. C. Bennett, in Contributions 
to a Ballad History of England (Chatto and 
Windus), and the Rev. H. ©. Leonard of 
Bristol, whose poem was originally published 
in the Boy’s Own Paper. While on the sub- 


1 Old-World Idyllz. Kegan Paul, Trench, and 
Co. 1885. 
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ject of these literary efforts, mention may 
be made of two ballads by Thomas Deloney, 
written and published in the Armada year 
(1588). The first is entitled, The Queenes 
Visiting of the Campe at Tilsburie, with Her 
Entertainment there, and the other, “Old 
Ballad on the Overthrow~of the Spanish 
Armada: a Joyful Ballad, declaring the 
happie obtaining of the great Galleazzo, 
wherein Don Pietro de Valdez was the 
chiefe, through the mightie power and pro- 
vidence of God, being a speciall token of 
His gracious and fatherly goodness towards 
us, to the great encouragement of all those 
that willingly fight in the defence of His 
Gospel and our good Queene of England.” 

The bibliography of the Spanish Armada 
is, as may be supposed, very extensive, and 
can barely be touched upon here; but men- 
tion may be made in passing of one or two 
“curiosities of literature.” which are to be 
found in the more precious collections at the 
British Museum. One is a small, thin, quarto 
volume, entitled TZriwmphalia de Victoriis 
Elizabethe Anglorum, Francorum, Hyberno- 
rumque Regine Augustissime, Fidei Defenso- 
ris Acerrime, contra classem instructissimam 
Philippi Hispaniarum Regis Potentissime 
Partis, Anno Christi, nati 1588. Julio et 
Augusto mensibus. This work is in beauti- 
ful painted binding, evidently the presenta- 
tion copy to Queen Elizabeth, with the letters 
E. D. G., A. F. and H., R. D. F., on one side. 
It is a collection of verses in Latin and Greek 
in honour of the victory over the Armada, 
from some press on the Continent. There is 
no other signature to the dedication than 
that of N. Eleutherius. It is exceedingly 
rare. On the back of the title are twelve 
lines—“ Daniel Rogersio vivo politissimo.” 
Signed, N. Eleutherius. 

There is also a very curious work preserved 
in the King’s Library : a volume of extreme 
rarity, which was finished at Lisbon, May 9, 
1588, while the fleet was in the port of that 
place prepared for the expedition, entitled, 
“La Felicissima Armada, que el Rey Don 
Felipe nuestro Settior mandd juntar en el 
puerto de la Ciudad de Lisboa, en el Reyno 
de Portugal et Aiio de mil y quinientos y 
ochenta y ocho: hecha por Pedro de Paz 
Salas, fol. Lisb. 1588 ; por Antonio Alvarez, 
Impressor.” This copy was the identical one 
which was procured at the time of its publi- 
cation for Lord Burghley, to acquaint him 
with the true detail of all the preparations ; 
and he has noted in his own hand, in the 
margins of different pages, a variety of 
particulars relating to the defeat. 

The above examples must suffice, but there 
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are scores of curious and interesting matters 
which might be given, all bearing on this 
eventful time. 

Schiller, too, has penned some soul-stirring 
lines on the same great event, in which he 
displays righteous indignation at the thought 
of 


“ Britannia; island of the brave,” 


ever bending to the yoke of the invader. 

Southey, in somewhat milder strains, dwells 
on the same theme, and after describing the 
pomp and strength of the Spanish fleet, thus 
bursts out in a patriotic denunciation of the 
presumptuous Spaniards :— 


“O fools ! to think that ever foe 
Should triumph o’er that sea-girt land ! 
O fools! to think that ever Britain’s sons 
Should wear the stranger’s yoke.” 


Besides our own historians who have 
written upon the Armada, the opinions of 
some foreign writers of repute may be cited 
as to the great importance to Europe gene- 
rally of the action of Drake and his com- 
patriots in warding off the danger which so 
closely threatened this land. Sismondi evi- 
dently regards the attack on England by 
Philip II. as part of a scheme for universal 
empire and for the conquest of France. 
This dread of an empire threatening France 
from both the Pyrenees and the Rhine is 
not yet extinct among Frenchmen, and was 
one of the causes, as is well known, of the 
late Franco-Prussian war. Had Philip suc- 
ceeded, France would have been hemmed in, 
and being then divided by party conflicts, 
might have been conquered. So the tempest 
and Drake saved France as well as England 
and the Netherlands. 

Ranke also gives some valuable evidence 
as to the preparations which were made by 
the Spaniards during their sojourn in 
Flanders, and refers to the fact that even 
new uniforms appear to have been ordered 
for the triumphal entry of the Spanish 
troops into London. ‘ Philip” (says Ranke 
on another point) “found himself confronted 
in England by the national energies in all 
the force of their youth, and elevated by the 
full consciousness of their destiny. The 
bold corsairs, who had rendered every sea 
unsafe, gathered around the coasts of their 
native land. The whole body of the Pro- 
testants, even the Puritans, although they 
had been oppressed as heavily as the Catho- 
lics, rallied around the Queen, who now 
maintained to an admirable degree that 
masculine courage with which she was en- 
dowed, and gave proof of her princely talent 
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of winning, retaining, and controlling the 
minds of men. The insular position of the 
country, and even the elements, co-operated 
to the defence of England. The Invincible 
Armada was annihilated even before the 
assault had been made; the expedition 
failed completely.” * 

Again, Motley, in his History of the United 
Netherlands, has furnished a full view of the 
English-Dutch struggle against Spain, and of 
the origin and destruction of the Spanish 
Armada. He says:—“Few more magnifi- 
cent spectacles have been seen in history 
than the enthusiasm which pervaded the 
country as the great danger, so long deferred, 
was felt at last to be closely approaching. 
The little nation of four millions, the merry 
England of the sixteenth century, went for- 
ward to the death-grapple with its gigantic 
antagonist as cheerfully as to a long-expected 
holiday. Spain was a vast empire, over- 
shadowing the world ; England in compari- 
son but a province ; yet nothing could surpass 
the steadiness with which the conflict was 
awaited.” The same writer bears strong 
testimony to the loyalty of the English 
Catholics. “No man,” he says, “who has 
studied the history of those times can doubt 
the universal and enthusiastic determination 
of the English nation to repel the invaders. 
Catholics and Protestants felt alike on the 
great subject. Philip did not flatter himself 
with assistance from any English Papists, 
save exiles and renegades like Westmoreland, 
Paget, Throgmorton, Morgan, Stanley, and 
the rest. The bulk of the Catholics, who 
may have constituted half the population of 
England, although malcontent, were not 
rebellious; and notwithstanding the pre- 
cautionary measures taken by government 
against them, Elizabeth proudly acknow- 
ledged their loyalty.” 

It is however not our intention to enter 
further into these details, our only desire 
being to show the general consensus of 
opinion as to the magnitude of the danger 
which threatened the country, and the great 
cause there was for rejoicing over the Provi- 
dential deliverance. It is then to show our 
gratitude as a people for national blessings ; 
to acknowledge in a becoming manner the 
brave deeds of brave men ; to do honour to 
Howard and Drake and the other great sea- 
captains of the Elizabethan era, that the men 
of the Victorian age are called upon to cele- 
brate the memory of this great crisis in our 
history 

We have. said that it is not our intentjon 
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to dwell upon the purely historical features 
of the subject; they may be found fully 
treated in the various works which we have 
quoted. Our purpose is rather to make a 
running commentary upon the admirable 
series of engravings which have been pre- 
pared to illustrate this article, and which, 
though exhibiting much of the quaintness 
of detail pertaining to the art-work of the 
last century, are yet highly interesting and 
instructive, both from their artistic excel- 
lence and historical character. They illus- 
trate in a remarkable manner the event of 
which we have been speaking, that event 
which stands pre-eminently forward amongst 
the decisive battles of the world, than which 
none more striking or important is to be 
found in the naval annals of Great Britain. 

In 1739, John Pine, an eminent engraver, 
produced the series of prints.to which we 
have referred, the full title of his work 
being as follows :— 

“ The Tapestry Hangings of the House of 
Lords: Representing the several Engage- 
ments between the English and Spanish 
Fleets, In the ever ~memorable “Year 
MDLXXXVIII., With the Portraits of the 
Lord High-Admiral, and the other Noble 
Commanders, taken from the Life. To 
which are added, From a Book, éntitled 
Expeditionis Hispanorum in Angliam vera 
Descriptio, A.D. 1588, done, as is supposed, 
for the said Tapestry to be wérk’d after. 
Ten Charts of the Sea-Coasts of England, 
and a General One of England, Scotland, 
Ireland, France, Holland, &c., Shewing the 
Places of Action between the Two Fleets ; 
Ornamented with Medals struck upon that 
Occasion, and other suitable Devises. Also 
an Historical Account of each Day’s Action. 
Collected from the most Authentic Manu- 
scripts and Writers. By John Pine, En- 
graver. London, mpccxxxrx.” 

This remarkable work is dedicated to the 
King, and has a large and influential list of 
subscribers. 

The historical account of the various 
actions which accompanies the engravings 
was drawn up by the Rev. Philip Morant, 
M.A., Rector of St. Mary’s, Colchester. 

In his introductory remarks he says :— 

“The defeat of the Spanish Armada being 
the most glorious victory that was ever ob- 
tained at sea, and the most important to the 
British nation, every method deserves some 
praise that may in a suitable manner propa- 
gate the memory of it. Our ancestors that 
were personally interested in it were so 
careful it should not pass into oblivion that 
they procured the engagements between the 
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two fleets to be represented in ten curious 
pieces of tapestry, with the portraits of the 
several English captains, taken from the 
life, worked in the borders, which are now 
placed, some in the Royal Wardrobe, some 
in the House of Lords, the most august 
assembly in the kingdom, there to remain 
as a lasting memorial of the triumphs of 
British valour, guided by British counsels. 
But because time, or accident, or moths may 
deface these valuable shadows, we have en- 
deavoured_ to preserve their likeness in the 
preceding prints, which, by being multiplied 
and dispersed in various hands, may mest 
with that security from the closets of the 
curious which ‘the originals must scarce 
always hope for, even from the sanctity of 
the place they are kept in.’ 

In a further explanatory note we are 
informed that, according to Joachim de 
Sandrart,! the designs of the tapestry were 
made by Henry Cornelius Vroom, a famous 
painter of Harlem, famous for his great skill 
in drawing all sorts of shipping ; and that it 
was wove by Francis Spiring 

Pennant, in his description of the ola 
House of Lords (Some Account of London, 
p- 91, 3rd ed., 1793), has this curious and 
interesting passage :— 

* The House of Lords is a room ornamented 
with the tapestry which records our victery 
over the Spanish Armada. It was bespoke 
by the Earl of Nottingham, Lord High Ad- 
miral and Commander-in-Chief on the glorious 
day. The Earl sold it to James L Thé 
design was drawn by Cornelius Vroan, and 
the tapestry executed by Francis Spiering. 
Vroan had a hundred pieces of gold for his 
labour. The arras itself cost £1628. It 
was not put.up till the year 1650, two years 
after the extinction of the monarchy, when 
the House of Lords ‘was used as a committee 
room for the House of Commons.” 

It will be noticed by reference to the 
plates that there are two distinct borders, 
although the tapestries had one uniform 
border running through the whole series, 
that on Plates II, IV., VI., VIIL, X. of 
the original set. This is an exact repre- 
sentation of the border to the tapestry- 
hangings, which is ornamented with the 
portraits of the principal commanders, and 
is the same in all the pieces of the tapestry, 
only the heads are differently placed. But 
for more variety, and in order to bring in 
the heads of Sir Robert Carey, the Earl of 
Northumberland, Sir Roger Townshend, and 
Sir Thomas Gerard, another border was de- 


1 Academia Artis Pictorie Noriberge, p. 274.” 
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signed ; this will be seen around Plates I., 
Ill, V., VII., TX. Both these borders 
appear in the six plates here reproduced, 
although the original border is only shown 
on one plate (Plate IV.) of the original. It 
having been found impossible to reproduce 
the whole of these excellent engravings, we 
have selected six of the most representative 
character, together with two of the most 
interesting charts, from amongst a consider- 
able number which appear in John Pine’s 
work. 

These celebrated tapestries were, as our 
readers will doubtless remember, destroyed 
in the great fire which burnt the Houses of 
Parliament on the 16th of October, 1834, so 
that Pine’s shrewd prediction was amply 
verified, and his wisdom in depicting them, 
as well as the skill with which they have 
been reproduced in his work, is to be highly 
commended, and will be fully appreciated by 
this and succeeding generations. His work 
is now exceedingly scarce, and can rarely 
now be found save in some long-established 
library or the collections of the curious. 

A writer in the Penny Magazine, Nov., 
1834, in describing the old House of Lords, 
says :— 

“One of the chief and most interesting 
ornaments of the interior of this apartment 
consisted of the fine tapestry hangings, 
representing the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada. On the occasion to which we 
have just adverted (some alterations at the 
time of the Union with Ireland, when pro- 
vision was made for the accommodation of 
an additional number of peers), these hang- 
ings were taken down, cleaned, and replaced 
as they lately appeared. The tapestry was 
judiciously set off with large frames of 
brown-stained wood, which divided it into 
compartments respectively containing the 
several portions of the history or of the 
events of the destruction contemplated by 
the Spaniards on that occasion. The heads 
which formed a border to each design were 
portraits of the several officers who at that 
period held command in the English fleet. 
The destruction of these hangings is perhaps 
one of the greatest, because perfectly irrepar- 
able, losses occasioned by the late fire.” 

Another writer describes “this splendid 
tapestry as one among many proofs of the 
strong sensation which the defeat of the 
Armada made throughout Europe. That 
great event was represented in various 
designs exhibiting the first appearance of 
the Spanish fleet; the several forms in 
which it lay at different times on the 
English coast, or in presence of the com- 
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paratively small English force which pur- 
sued it; the place and disposition of the 
fleets when engaged ; and its partial demoli- 
tion and final departure.” 

The views of the coast are, in some of the 
plates, curious, interesting, and generally 
natural; and more attention. than was 
usually given in the productions of the time 
has been bestowed upon them in order to 
convey an idea of the different distances of 
the fleets from the shore; except when the 
French and English coasts were exhibited 
opposite to each other in the same piece, 
when they are always much too near. In 
No. 8, part of a town on the French coast is 
brought into view, with people hastening to 
the shore to witness the passing of the fleets. 
In Nos. 9 and 10, a part of Calais is repre- 
sented in the foreground, with soldiers and 
citizens upon the walls and other persons 
outside the walls, mostly engaged in ani- 
mated conversation, with the exception of 
one man, who, in both these pieces, is repre- 
sented as engaged in fishing underneath the 
walls. In most of the pieces we have dol- 
phins, whales, and other strange monsters of 
the deep, of extraordinary size. Some of 
these creatures appear to threaten with 
fierce and grim looks the progress of the 
Spanish fleet. 

The interest which the Netherlands felt 
in these events is indicated not only by the 
tapestry which we have described, but by 
the curious fact that the medals and jettons 
which were struck on the occasion were en- 
tirely Dutch ; none were struck in England. 
Specimens of many of these are preserved in 
the British Museum, and will be found fully 
described in Medallic Illustrations of British 
History (1885), Vol. I. 

The story of the Armada is so well known 
that it seems almost superfluous to relate its 
incidents in detail; we shall therefore con- 
tent ourselves with telling so much of it as 
may be necessary to explain the accompany- 
ing plates and charts. 

The first plate (marked I. in the right- 
hand upper corner) represents the Spanish 
Fleet coming up the Channel, opposite to the 
Lizard, as it was first discovered. The same 
day (July 19th) the Lord Admiral was in- 
formed by Captain Thomas Flemming, com- 
mander of the Golden Hind pinnace, who had 
been left in the Channel for discovery, that 
the Spanish Fleet was seen near the Lizard, 
the wind being then southerly or south-west. 
Though the wind blew hard into Plymouth 
Sound, and the intelligence was not received 
till about four o’clock in the afternoon, yet 
his lordship, with much diligence and indus- 
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try, got out the same evening with six of 
his ships, and anchored with them alone the 
whole night without the harbour.! 

The second plate in Pine’s series, which 
we do not give, represents the Spanish fleet 
drawn up in the form of a half-moon, off 
Fowey, the English fleet pursuing them. 
The Armada was stated to be so extensive 
as to cover seven miles of sea from wing to 
wing. The English ships suffered them to 
pass by unmolested, in order that they might 
afterwards give chase with all the advantage 
of the wind. 

Our next illustration (Plate III. in the 
work) depicts the first engagement between 
the Spanish and English fleets ; after which 
the English give chase to the Spaniards, who 
draw themselves up into a roundel. 

The next morning, July 21, all the English 
ships being come out of Plymouth, and in 
number near a hundred, had recovered the 
wind of the Spaniards, two leagues to the 
westward of the Eddystone. About nine 
o'clock, the Lord Admiral sent his pinnace, 
named the Defiance, to announce war against 
the enemy by the discharge of all her guns. 
He himself immediately seconded her from 
his own ship, the Ark-Royal, by thundering 
furiously on one of the enemy’s, commanded 
by Alphonse de Leva, which he mistook for 
the St. Martin, the Admiral’s ship ; but she 
was, after a smart engagement, rescued by 
the Spaniards, In the meantime, Sir Francis 
Drake, Captain John Hawkins, and Captain 
Martin Frobisher vigorously engaged the 
enemy’s sternmost ships, under the conduct 
of their Vice-Admiral, Recalde; in one of 
which Recalde himself was supposed to be. 
He did all that a gallant officer could do to 
keep his ships together, but the fight was so 
briskly maintained that, notwithstanding all 
his endeavours, they were forced to retreat 
to the main body of the fleet, and at length, 
his own ship being very much damaged with 
shot and grown unserviceable, he retired 
thither himself, though with much ado. In 
this first engagement, Recalde’s ship lost 
fifteen men. 

At the same time the Duke of Medina 
gathered together his fleet, which was dis- 
persed about, and hoisting more sail, held 
on his course with all the speed he could 
make. Nor was it in his power to do other- 
wise, seeing the wind favoured the English, 
and their ships were so light and nimble 
that they would charge, wind, and tack 
about with incredible swiftness; whereas 
the Spanish great and heavy Slugs stood 


1 See Morant’s narrative. 
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like so many butts for the English shot. 
Although the Spaniards were so briskly 
charged by the English, they made a running 
fight of it ; and after a smart engagement of 
two hours, the Lord High-Admiral thought 
fit to desist, because forty of his ships were 
not yet come up, being scarce got out of 
Plymouth Haven. ‘So not proceeding any 
farther, he gave the signal for a Council of 
War, wherein his lordship’s prudent and 
considerate advice being very much ap- 
proved, orders were delivered to each cap- 
tain in what manner they should pursue the 
enemy. 

The next plate to which we would call 
attention is that marked IV., in which is 
depicted the loss of the great galleon com- 
manded by Don Pedro de Valdez. She had 
sprung her foremast and received other 
damage, having fallen foul of another vessel, 
and not being able to keep up with the rest 
of the fleet, was left behind. Early the next 
day she fell into the hands of Sir Francis 
Drake, who sent the ship into Dartmouth ; 
but the captain and some other gentlemen 
who were on board, with the ship’s company, 
were sent prisoners to Plymouth till their 
ransoms were paid. Don Pedro, who was 
received with due honour by Drake, and 
treated with much courtesy, remained on 
board the Vice-Admiral’s flagship, the 
Revenge, and as the guest of Drake was a 
witness to all subsequent events up to the 
10th of August, on which day he was sent 
to London with some other officers, Sir 
Francis claiming his ransom as his lawful 
due. 

The next illustration (Plate V.) represents 
the distressful condition of the ship belonging 
to Michael de Oquendo, Admiral of the 
Squadron of Guipuzcoa, which had been set 
on fire and otherwise ill-used, so much so 
that she was abandoned by the Spaniards. 
Lord Thomas Howard boarding her, found 
a number of wounded men had been left 
behind. She was taken into Weymouth as 
the second prize falling to the English fleet. 

In Plate VII. we see both fizets off the 
Isle of Wight, where a general engagement 
took place; and this battle, which con- 
tinued for many hours, proved to be the 
sharpest series of encounters which occurred 
throughout the whole of the campaign. 

Plate VIII. represents the Spanish fleet 
sailing up the Channel, intending to stop at 
Dunkirk: or Calais, there to be joined by the 
Duke of Parma with his land forces, arrange- 
ments having been made to transport the 
army across to Dover, a concerted action for 
the invasion of England then taking place. 
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But this scheme, as is well known, was frus- 
trated, and the intended combination with 
Parma never took place. 

Plate IX. shows the Spaniards as at anchor 
off Calais, from whence they were dislodged 
by the English fire-ships sent among them 
during the night. The English are repre- 
sented in this piece as preparing to pursue 
them ; and in the final plate (X.) is depicted 
the flight to the North Sea and the stranding 
of one of the galleasses near Calais. The rest 
of the story needs no telling—how the Spanish 
ships fled away to the Orkneys, how they 
were scattered by storms, how many of them 
were cast away on the inhospitable coast of 
Ireland, and their crews ruthlessly massacred 
by the half-savage inhabitants, and how a 
remnant of that splendid fleet at length 
reached Spain to tell the direful story which 
had befallen them. “The cry that went up 
from the Peninsula was as the cry of the 
Egyptians when the destroying angel had 
passed over the land. There was not a 
house where there was not one dead, and 
that the best and the bravest.”1 The loss 
of ships was perhaps unparalleled in the 
annals of the sea; the loss of life was enor- 
mous, As regards the losses of the English 
fleet, Drake himself has left the following 
pithy record :—“ It was happily manifested 
in very deed to all nations how this navy, 
which they termed invincible, consisting of 
140 sail of ships, not only of their own 
kingdom, but strengthened with the greatest 
argosies, Portugal carracks, Florentines, and 
large hulks of other countries, were by 
thirty of Her Majesty’s own ships of war 
and a few of our merchants’, by the wise, 
valiant, and advantageous conduct of the 
Lord Charles Howard, High Admiral of 
England, beaten and shuffled together even 
from the Lizard in Cornwall first to Port- 
land, where they shamefully left Don Pedro 
de Valdez, with his mighty ship ; from Port- 
land to Calais, where they lost Hugh de Mon- 
cada, with the galleys of which he was the 
captain ; and from Calais, driven with squalls 
from their anchors, were chased out of sight 
of England, round about Scotland and Ire- 


1 Froude. 
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land, where, for the sympathy of their religion 
hoping to find succour and assistance, a great 
part of them were washed against the rocks, 
and those other that landed, being very many 
in number, were, notwithstanding, broken, 
slain, and taken, and so sent from village to 
village, coupled in halters, to be shipped into 
England, where Her Majesty of her princely 
and invincible disposition, disdaining to put 
them to death, and scorning either to retain 
or entertain them, they were all sent back to 
their own country to witness and recount the 
worthy achievement of their invincible and 
dreaded navy, of which the number of 
soldiers, the fearful burthen of their ships, 
the commanders’ names of every squadron, 
with all other, their magazines of provisions, 
were put in print, as an army and navy 
irresistible and dreading prevention ; with 
all which their great, terrible ostentation 
they did not, in all their sailing about 
England, as much as sink or take one ship, 
bark, pinnace, or cockboat of ours, or even 
burn so much as one sheepcote in this land.” 

We will conclude this very imperfect 
sketch of a remarkable historical epoch by 
quoting the words of the learned and pious 
Beza, one of the first and most active cham- 
pions of the Reformation, who composed the 
following ode on the occasion :— 


** Spain’s King with navies the sea bestrew’d, 
T’ augment with English crown his Spanish 
sway. 
Ask ye what caus’d this proud attempt? ’twas 
ewd 
Ambition drove, and Av’rice led the way. 
’Tis well . Ambition’s windy puff lies drown’d 
By winds: and swelling hearts by swelling 
waves. 
Tis well: those Spaniards who the world’s vast 
round 
Devour’d, devouring sea most justly craves : 
But thou, O Queen, for whom winds, seas, do 


war : 
O thou sole glory of this world’s wide mass : 
So reign to God, still from ambition far, 
So still with bounteous aids the good embrace, 
That thou do England, long, long may England 
thee enjoy, 
Thou terrour of all bad, thou every good man’s 
joy.” 


W. H. K. Wrieart. 
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THE DOVER ROAD.—PART L 


Sucu rich crowds of historical figures 
throng the long reaches of the Dover Road 
that one really hardly knows where to make 
a beginning and where to make an end with 
them. Indeed, when I think of the record 
of this seventy-one miles, one long, confused, 
grotesque procession of all ages, and all 
periods of English history, files before me. 
I see as many sights as Tilburina does in 
the Critic, and a few more. Kings returning 
from conquest. One king returning from 
exile. Many queens on their way to wedding 
—(“ unfortunate chiefly, I regret to say,” as 
Mr. Pecksniff might have remarked)—one 
queen on her way to a wedding, which, 
fortunately for her, can hardly be said to 
have completely come off ; grave archbishops 
tremulously proceeding to installation ; our 
earliest dramatic genius on his way to London, 
glory, and a violent death, his “ unbowed, 
bright, insubmissive head,” already full 
of Faust—not the Lyceum version. I see 
too another English man of letters as im- 
mortal as Marlowe, with keen kindly eyes, 
overlooking from Gad’s Hill the dusty track 


along which he, and so many of his creations, 
travelled. And the latest of the ingenious 
race of footpads at his adroit business on 
Blackheath ; and one of the last of the old 
coachmen (with whom I have had the honour 
of shaking hands), calm, in the emergency 
of “chain snapped and coach running on 
wheelers on a frosty morning,” descending 
the Dartford side of Shooter’s Hill. 

Perhaps it may be thought that it would 
be well for me, with such material in hand, 
to begin at the beginning. But the beginning 
of the’ history of the Dover Road, I fear, 
would be the beginning of the history of the 
Watling Street—for the two terms are in a 
large measure identical—and this would lead 
me into a long dissertation on chariot wheels 
suddenly flying off, to the intense discomfiture 
of centurions ; to details concerning the stern 
tramp of the legions ; to the heart-quaking 
sound of “Consul Romanus,” according to 
De Quincey ; and to other classic items, 
foreign, even in my extended view, to gossip 
about the great coaching roads of England. 

And so I think that (this being an age in 
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which many people talk of Chaucer without 
having read him) I cannot do better than start 
from the Old Tabard in Southwark—as it 
stood in Edward the Third’s time—in the com- 
pany of a certain body of pilgrims who set out 
thence for Canterbury on a certain May 
morning. In the company, to wit, of a “verray 
parfight gentil knight,” in cassock and coat of 
mail; his curly-headed squire; the brown- 
faced yeoman bow in hand; the abbott, a 
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in the company, lastly, of the clerk from 
Oxford, who much study had made—not mad 
—but as lean and leaden eyed as Eugene 
Aram ever was. 

Not that I intend to travel with this 
famed company all the way to Canterbury. 
They did not hurry themselves enough ; sat 
too long telling discursive stories by the 
way-side, which may be read to advantage 
in editions carefully prepared for ladies’ 





From a Drawing by Hvucn THomsox. 


mighty hunter from his youth up ; the friar, 
medievally typical of our street singers, ab- 
horred by literary men ; the prioress, possessed 
of a charming French lisp, and having Amor 
vincit omnia characteristically graven upon 
her brooch ; in the company too (in case the 
Tabard whisky—malmsey, I mean—should 
prove cumulative in its effects) of a doctor 
of physic, who had been making hay while 
the sun shone and the plague was rampant ; 


colleges and the young. And here I may 
perhaps remark with advantage—to myself 
(in case it may appear that I am on history 
bent rather than on coaching)—that the 
purely coaching record of the Dover Road is 
a thing only to be touched on briefly. For in 
point of fact it is “thin,” as dramatic critics 
would say, in the extreme. The following 
copy of a time bill marks probably the 
beginning of its development. 
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LONDON EVENING POST. March 28, 1751. 


A Srace CoacH 
WILL SET OUT 
For Dover every Wednesday and Friday from 
Christopher Shaws the Golden Cross at four 
in the morning to go over Westminster Bridge 
to Rochester to dinner to Canterbury at night 
and to Dover the next morning early ; will take 
passengers for 
Rochester, Sittingbourne, Ospringe, and Canter- 
bury—and returns on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 
By J Thos: Harteup. 
“ \ Robt : Legeyt. 
f Richd : Stradwick. 
Cath : Pordage. 


And I wish the four could have got up some 
better grammar and punctuation between 
them. 

To advance from this barbaric attempt of 
our ancestors to induce credulous people to 
go to Dover, the fastest coach which ran on 


this road in the golden age of coaching was 
Chaplin’s Tally-ho, which was driven by 
Clements—the fine old coachman whom I 
have already mentioned, and whose interest- 
ing personal experiences given to myself I 
shall deal with when I get to Canterbury, 
where he lives. The Tally-ho used to run 
from the Spread Eagle in Gracechurch Street 
to Sittingbourne—forty miles—every day, 
including Sunday, and (as Mr. Stanley Harris 
tells all who will learn how their forefathers 
travelled, in Zhe Coaching Age) was largely 
patronized by the Kentish farmers, who 
could leave their homes at five or six o’clock 
on Sunday afternoon, get their night’s rest 
—acrobatic, somewhat, I fear—and be on 
the spot for the early markets in London. 
To get along on our way to Rochester— 
where I intend to stop for a month—the 
Dover Road (which is measured from the 
Surrey side of London Bridge) after going 
through New Cross, where in coaching days 
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there was a turnpike, runs into Deptford, 
where there has been some history. For 
here, to begin with, in 1581, Elizabeth went 
on board Drake’s ship, The Golden Hind, 
in which that greatest of English seamen had 
circumnavigated the globe. On board the 
Golden Hind the queen dined, and after dinner 
knighted the captain. I read that the ship 
was afterwards laid up in a yard here, and con- 
verted intoa sort of dining-house for London 


. 
? 
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From @ Drawing by Hersert RalLton, 


visitors ; in which case all I can say is that 
I hope that they recollected in what sort of 
sanctuary of heroism they were dining, and 
drank the health reverently of the great man 
who made English commerce possible, and so, 
indirectly, enabled them to pay the bill. 
Eleven years after Elizabeth had dined at 
Deptford the greatest perhaps of our Eliza- 
bethan dramatists was killed here in a tavern 
brawl. The death of Christopher Marlowe 
at the age of thirty makes most of us wonder 
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with Mr. Matthew Arnold at the prodigal 
way in which nature plays with the lives of 
the most gifted of her sons. As the author 
of Doctor Faustus however had permitted 
himself the license of certain criticism quite 
uncalled for and extremely distasteful to the 
clergy, our view of his premature cutting off 
was not shared by his contemporaries. Beard, 
on the contrary, in his Theatre of God’s Judg- 
_]] ments, thus urbanely com- 

‘} ments on Marlowe's death 

from his own dagger. “ But 
see what a hooke the Lord 
put in the Nostrils of this 
barking dogge ;” an effort 
in criticism which makes us 


Aes hope that there are such 
Pix A things as literary amenities 


i = 
—— a a 


ee ( among us after all. 
hs } The poet’s birth at Canter- 


/ : || bury ; his education there at 
| the King’s School, gives him 
'\ to the Dover Road as per- 
|| haps its brightest ornament. 
When we are tired it may 
be of erecting tablets to 
P third class authors (English 
and others), adorned with 
inscriptions which for unintelligibility would 
not misbecome the tomb of Cheops, it may 
occur to us that one of the greatest of our poets 
is unrepresented in our pedantic Pantheon. 
Till which time comes Mr. Swinburne’s fine 
eulogy will take the place of a bad statue. 
“ A poor scholar of humblest parentage, this 
poet lived to perfect the exquisite metre 
invented for narrative by Chaucer, giving it 
(to my ear at least) more of weight and 
depth, of force and fulness, than its founder 
had to give; he invented the highest and 
hardest form of English verse, the only 
instrument since found possible for our tragic 
or epic poetry ; he created the modern tragic 
drama ; and at the age of thirty he went 
“«* Where Orpheus and where Homer are.’” 
“Surely there are not more than two or 
three names in any literature which can be 
set above the poets of whom this is the least 
that can in simple truth be said. There is 
no record extant of his living likeness ; if his 
country should ever bear men worthy to raise 
a statue or monument to his memory, he 
should stand before them with the head and 
eyes of an Apollo, looking homeward from 
earth into the sun: a face and figure, in the 
poet’s own great phrase,” 


“ Like his desire, lift upward and divine.” 
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To leave Marlowe for a while—and before 
leaving Deptford—it may not mishecome me 
to remark for the benefit of those who still 
read Scott in an age which has turned aside 
after brazen images with feet of clay—that 
at Sayes Court—long since pulled down— 
are laid some of the most brilliant scenes in 
Kenilworth. It is here that Blount and 
Raleigh first appear in the pages of perhaps 
the finest historical novel in the world ; it is 
here that Tresilian, milksoppy to the verge 
of nausea even for one of Scott’s heroes, brings 
Wayland Smith to cure Sussex of Leicester’s 
broth ; it is to Sayes Court that Elizabeth 
herself comes when she is least expected, finds 
it watched like a beleaguered fort, and makes 
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a rapid exit, “‘ having brought confusion along 
with her, and leaving doubt and apprehension 
behind.” 

I confess that it does me good when in the 
course of these disjointed rambles along the 
great roads of England I can find some spot 
haunted by the, to me, charmed figures which 
throng the pages of the Waverley novels. 
Hitherto I have not reaped much of a harvest 
of joy in this direction it must be confessed ; 
but Deptford has given me my first oppor- 
tunity ; and the Dover Road, a little further 
on, will give me my second; with which 
remark I think I may leave Deptford al- 
together, lamenting that all that can be seen 
of Sayes Court is now a parish workhouse, 
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which stands on its site; and marvelling at 
the imperial relaxation of Peter the Great 
who stayed here in 1698 (at the court, not at 
the workhouse), and who was wont to unbend 
a mind wearied with ship-building, by being 
driven through the world-famous hedges of 
the garden in a wheelbarrow. 

Immediately beyond Deptford we come to 
Blackheath, seven miles from London Bridge, 
famous in these days for football matches, 
and for villas built for credulous people 
simple enough to believe in fine air as a 
remedy for that mysterious disease which, | # 
to quote the terrific advertisement, is “ steal- 
ing upon us all.’”’ But the villas, I regret to 
say, in which these deluded persons seek for 


that health which passeth understanding, and 
can only be procured at the vendors of patent 
medicines, are by no means equal to the 
aristocratic residences for which Blackheath 
was once famous. The manners of their 
inhabitants are however much improved. 
At least I hope so. For Montague House, 
now pulled down, did not, I apprehend, shine 
conspicuously in this desirable respect. The 
reverse indeed was the case; Montague 
House having been, in the days I speak of, 
the residence of the unfortunate Queen 
Caroline, and the scene of the delicate in- 
vestigation—which reminds me that I am 
on delicate ground. From the same house 
that delightful combination of the devil and 
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the three graces, my Lord Chesterfield, wrote 
some of those amazing letters to hisson. At 
Blackheath also lived, at intervals, the con- 
queror of Quebec, and from his villa here his 
remains were carried to Greenwich for burial. 

Besides a queen devoted to junketings, a 
letter-writing father, bent on directing his 
son to the deuce, and a great warrior, re- 
bellion has in the good old days (when people 
who wanted a purse simply took one on the 
nearest common, without starting a subscrip- 
tion in newspapers)-—rebellion has raised its 
head on this celebrated spot ; and it raised 
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Here we have found history enough in 
seven short miles from London—and yet not 
half the history yet which can be directly 
associated with Blackheath. For this cele- 
brated spot occupied in the annals of England 
much the same sort of position apparently as 
Rotten Row occupies in the annals of con- 
temporary fashion. It was the place where 
kings and ministers met casually on their 
way to or from London, and babbled of the 
weather, the price of corn, the latest hang- 
ing, the odds on the next bear-fight, the 
state of the unemployed, or any other 





From a Drawing by Herpext Raivrton, 


its head in the person of Wat Tyler, who 
was here in 1381 at the head of one hundred 
thousand other heads (which was wise of 
him, seeing that he had previously cracked 
a poll-tax collector's head at Dartford, after 
drinking too much ale, I suppose, at the 
celebrated Bull Inn). Another rebel was 
here, at Blackheath, in 1497. Lord Audley 
to wit, who went through the somewhat 
aimless exercise of bringing troops all the 
way from Cornwall, pitching their tents, 
and immediately afterwards suffering defeat 
at the hands of Henry the Seventh. 


kindred subject which might suggest itself 
to medieval brains, in an open space where 
it was not too windy. Here then, to notice 
a few of such meetings, in 1400 Henry the 
Fourth met Manuel, Emperor of Constanti- 
nople, who came to ask for aid against the 
Sultan Bajazet ; and sixteen years later the 
Emperor Sigismund was received here and 
conducted in state to Lambeth. Henry the 
Fifth, after one long triumphal procession 
the whole way from Dover, was met here on 
Blackheath by the mayor and five hundred 
citizens of London, and hailed Victor of 
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Agincourt. The mayor and aldermen had 
“ got them all on” on this occasion, (I refer 
to their scarlet robes and red and white 
hoods), and were doubtless prepared, with 
the help of conduits running wine, pursui- 
vants-at-arms, cloth of gold, and emblazoned 
trappings, to give the conquering hero the 
reception he deserved. But Henry on this 
occasion seems to have borne his honours 
with exemplary modesty; and whether he 
was surfeited by the sweets of a triumph 
which had already lasted sixty-four miles, or 
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that were to be seene in the same; neither 
would he suffer any ditties to be made and 
sung by minstrels of his glorious victorie, 
for that he would have the praise and thanks 
altogether given to God.” A pious decision, 
but one which must have been extremely 
unsatisfactory to town councillors who had 
launched forth in the way of dress and deco- 
rations, and to the thousands of Londoners 
who had flocked out to Blackheath to see 
the show. 

The next royalty I find on Biackheath is 
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whether he was bilious from the Channel 
passage and a long ride on horseback, he 
nipped all the worthy mayor’s preparations 
in the bud. In point of fact, according to 
Holinshed, “ the king, like a grave and sober 
personage, and as one remembering from 
Whom all victories are sent, seemed little to 
regard such vaine pompe and shewes as were 
in triumphant sort devised for his welcoming 
home from so prosperous a journie ; insomuch 
that he would not suffer his helmet to be 
carried before him, whereby might have 
appeared to the people the blowes and dints 


Henry the Eighth, whose name is constantly 
cropping up in Kent and Sussex, and curiously 
enough, generally in connection with the one 
of his six wives, whose appearance he from the 
first particularly abhorred. I refer to Anne 
of Cleves, whose sad fate should be a lasting 
warning to young ladies about to marry, of 
the danger of flattering portraits. It was 
here on Blackheath that the already muchly 
married king publicly received his fourth 
wife, with all due decency and decorum, 
having already made up his royal mind to 
put her away privately. For Henry on this 
112 
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occasion did not play fair; and though he 
pretended to Anne of Cleves herself that it 
was at this meeting on Blackheath that he 
had first seen her—in saying so, he said that 
which was not ; for he had already privately 
inspected her at the Crown Inn at Rochester. 
It was on this occasion it may be remembered 


that the bluff Plantagenet gave way to a re- 
grettable license of speech at first sight of the 
goods the gods had provided for him, and said 
many things unfit for publication ; which 
shocked the onlookers, and made Cromwell 
put his hands to his head to feel if it was 
still on his shoulders. 
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It was not there long after. The match- 
maker expiated his unfortunate choice on 
Tower Hill; and Anne of Cleves was con- 
tent to forego the dubious joys of married 
life for the possession of the several manors 
in Kent and Sussex that her grateful late 
lord bestowed upon her. The number of 
these manors exceeds belief, and at the same 
time gracefully gauges Henry’s conception of 
the magnitude of the matrimonial peril past. 
Indeed, it seems to me that the king’s brain 
must have been quite turned with delight at 
the retiring attitude of the Flanders lady ; 
and that whenever he had nothing villainous 
on hand, and was disinclined for tennis, he 
gave Anne of Cleves a manor or two simply 
to while away the time. 

But though on either of these great occa- 
sions that I have named, Blackheath must 
have been a sight worth seeing, it was in 
1660 no doubt that the grandest of its his- 
torical pageants was to be seen: when the 
long reaction against Puritanism had sud- 
denly triumphed, and all England went mad 
on a May morning at the Restoration of her 
exiled king; when through sixty-one miles 
as it were of conduits running wine, trium- 
phal arches, gabled streets hung with tapes- 
try—through battalions of citizens in various 
bands, some arrayed in coats of black velvet 
with gold chains, some in military suits of 
cloth of gold or silver—Charles, who had 
slept at Rochester the night before, rode on 
to Blackheath between his brothers, the 
Dukes of York and Gloucester. 

And on Blackheath he saw on one side the 
stern array of the great army which he had 
seen last (and seen too much of) at Worces- 
ter ; and on the other, according to Walter 
Scott, a very favourite family group, well 
known to readers of the Waverley novels. 
In point of fact, Sir Henry Lee, of Ditchley, 
arrived at the uttermost limits of a noble old 
age, “ having a complacent smile on his face 
and a tear swelling to his eye, as he saw the 
banners wave on in interminable succession, 
and heard the multitude shouting the long- 
silenced acclamation, “God save King 
Charles!” And round the old man’s chair 
stood a delightful group it will be remem- 
bered of all the pleasant characters of 
Woodstock—Colonel Everard and Alice, now 
his wife; Joceline Joliffe, of quarter-staff 
renown, and Mrs. Joceline Joliffe, née Pheebe ; 
then Wildrake too, the incomparable of 
Squattlesea-mere, in the moist county of 
Lincoln, much given to singing “ Rub-a-dub,” 
and requesting the moon and stars to catch 
his hat. This morning he blazes in splendid 
apparel, but his eyes on this morning I regret 


to say have been washed with only a single 
cup of canary. And last, but not least, 
Beavis, the wolf-hound, dim as to his eyes, 
stiff as to his joints, a ruin of his former 
self, but having lost none of his instinctive 
fondness for his master. 

It will be remembered that when Charles 
from the midst of a maze of pursuivants and 
trumpeters, and plumes and cloth of gold, 
and waving standards and swords gleaming 
in the sunlight, saw this group, he had tact 
enough to remember it, and the urbanity to 
dismount, prevent Sir Henry Lee from rising, 
and ask for his blessing. Having duly re- 
ceived which, the king went on to London, 
and his very faithful servant, having seen 
the desire of his eyes, was gathered to his 
fathers. 

After Blackheath and Scott (so literary 
is this part of the Dover Road), comes 
Shooter’s Hill and Dickens. And Dickens 
is the veritable genius of the road. His 
memory burns by the way—as all but the 
wicked man who has not read Pickwick and 
David Copperfield will remember—and in- 
deed A Tale of Two Cities. For in the 
second chapter of that wonderful book the 
very spirit of the Dover Road in George the 
Third’s time is caught as if by magic. Who 
(having eyes) cannot see “the Dover Road 
on a Friday night late in November in the 
year of our Lord one thousand seven hun- 
dred and seventy-five—the Dover Road, 
lying beyond the Dover Mail, as it lumbered 
up Shooter’s Hill”? The coachman (whose 
name was Tom) towelling the tired horses— 
especially the near leader, much given it will 
be remembered to shaking its head and 
everything upon it, as it were denying that 
the coach could be got up the hill at all. 
The passengers wrapped up in rugs and ina 
mortal distrust of each other, trudge through 
the slush by the coach’s side—Mr. Jarvis 
Lorry, of Telson’s bank, among them. A 
steaming mist rises out of all the hollows ; the 
hour is “ten minutes, good, past Eleven ”— 
learning which the coachman remarks, ‘‘ My 
blood!” and then, “Tst! Yah! Get on 
with you!” The last burst carries the Mail 
to the top of the Hill. Then comes some 
dialogue often heard on the old coaching 
roads when George the Third was king. 
The passengers are in the act of re-entering 
the coach. 

“*Tst! Joe!’ cried the coachman in a 
warning voice, looking down from his box. 

“* What do you say, Tom?’ 

“They both listened. 

“*T say a horse at a canter coming up, 
Joe.’ 
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“««T saya horse at a gallop, Tom,’ returned 
the guard, leaving his hold of the door, and 
mounting nimbly to his seat. ‘Gentle- 
men, in the king’s name all of you.’ With 
this hurried adjuration, he cocked his blun- 
derbuss, and stood on the defensive.” 

Then to the Dover Mail as it stood on the 
top of Shooter’s Hill entered Mr. Jerry 
Cruncher ; remarkable for his leaning towards 
pursuits of an agricultural character, carried 
on in churchyards at one in the morning with 
the assistance of a sack, a crowbar of conve- 
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I declare that I think this second chapter of 
A Tale of Two Cities a picture of the old 
coaching days more perfect than any that 
has been painted. Every detail is there in 
three pages. Every colour, every suggestion, 
from “the mildewy inside of the old Mail, 
with its damp and dirty straw, its disagree- 
able smell, and its obscurity,” to the guard’s 
arm-chest where the blunderbuss lay recon- 
dite ; to that smaller chest too in which there 
were a few smith’s tools, a couple of torches, 
and a tinder-box. “For he was furnished 





From a Drawing by Herbert Raivton. 


nient size, a rope and chain, and other fishing 
tackle of that nature; remarkable also, on 
his domestic side, for a wife much given to 
flopping herself down and praying that the 
bread and butter might be snatched out of 
the mouth of her only child. Mr. Cruncher 
was not on a body-snatching expedition on 
this occasion however ; though Mr. Lorry’s 
answer, * Recalled to life ’’—a verbal answer 
to the letter of which Jerry was bearer— 
struck him as ominous decidedly. 

Who does not remember all these things ? 
Who has not read them again and again? 


with such completeness that if the coach 
lamps had been blown and stormed out, 
which did occasionally happen, he had only 
to shut himself up inside, keep the flint and 
steel sparks well off the straw, and get a 
light with tolerable safety and ease (if he 
were lucky) in five minutes.” I can see the 
passengers hiding their watches and purses 
in their boots (still fearful that the messenger 
who had stopped the Mail was a highwayman), 
their hearts beating loud enough to be heard, 
and the panting of the horses communicating 
atremulous motion to the coach—as if it too 
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were in a state of agitation. Which fancied 
peril passed—if we had been in the Dover 
Mail on that memorable night with Mr. 
Jarvis Lorry—we should have probable 
taken our watches gradually out of our 
boots as we passed Welling, Bexley Heath, 
and Crayford, in order that on arrival at the 
Bull Inn at Dartford, we might walk to thy 
bar comfortably to take a drink. 

And The Bull at Dartford looks, at the 
present time of speaking, much as it must 
have done to the passengers by the Dover 
Mail in 1775. It is indeed one of the finest 
of the many fine inns on the Dover Road ; 


From a Drawing by Herpert Raivtox. 


and the Dover Road shines conspicuously in 
its inns. Here at The Bull at Dartford we 
have a galleried courtyard (not however 
rendeted more interesting to artistic eyes by 
the addition of a glass roof, under which 
local corn-dealers try to get the best of a 
bargain). We have also the low archway 
decorated with game suspended, the kitchen 
on one side, the bar on the other, and a 
general atmosphere of deliberate travelling 
and sleepy comfort. Also a reminiscence of 
antiquity—for The Bull, according to local 
legend and Mr. Harrison Ainsworth, was a 
flourishing concern five centuries ago. In 





front of the old house the impetuous Wat 
Tyler began his historical record in the fifth 
year of Richard the Second by incontestably 
demonstrating to an incredulous crowd that 
the local poll-tax collector had brains. In 
truth he spread them coram populo upon the 
Green. Much history has passed in front of 
the old inn of course since those exhilarating 
days ; in 1822 perhaps scene the last. For 
then while the great Fourth George was 
majestically reposing in his royal 

~ post-chaise in front of the old arch- 

5 way he experienced an unpleasant 
surprise. A very ungentlemanly 
man named Calligan, a working 
courier who ought to have known 
better, suddenly projected his head 
into the carriage window, and 
observed in a voice of thunder, 

“ You’re a murderer !” an historical 

allusion to the king’s late treatment 

of Queen Caroline, which made the 
royal widower “sit up.” Upon 
which a by-stander named Morris 
knocked the personal courier down, 
and the window of the post-chaise 
was pulled up, and the post-boy told 
to drive on as quick as possible. 

But I cannot leave Dartford without 
visiting Place House, a delightful 
record of the Middle Ages, standing in 
immediate juxtaposition to an _ iron- 

foundry and a railway station, and ap- 
proached by a narrow lane rich in black 
mud. We are indebted for Place House, 
as to much that is picturesque in England, 
to the monks—or rather in this case (I 
beg the ladies’ pardon) to the nuns. For 
the house founded by Edward the Third 
was a priory of Augustinians to which all 
the noble ladies in Kent, who had discovered 
that life is not worth a potato, retired 
serenely from a tedious world. After the 
dissolution, Henry the Eighth saw in it a 
desirable residence for Anne of Cleves— 
Place House indeed was one of the first 
manors granted to this little-married but 
much-dowered lady. In after times the 
manor was given with many others by James 
the First to Robert Cecil, in exchange for 
Theobalds (the Stuart king’s Naboth’s vine- 
yard), and here its history ends; but it isa 
charming place to feast the eyes upon still, 
and is best looked at from the farm-yard. 

There is nothing much now to see or 
describe in the eight miles which separate 
Dartford from Gravesend. Cardinal Wolsey 
however was down this part of the Dover 
Road in 1527, with his usual brobdingnagian 
retinue. The cardinal in his prosperous days 
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must havedeen 
a deuce of a \ 


person to ask \ t+ 


to one’s coun- 
try-house — as 
Sir John Wil- 
shyre of Stone 
Place discover- 
ed on this identi- 
cal oceasion. For 
Stone Place was not 
big enough for Wol- 
sey’s nine hundred fol- 
lowers, and so most of 
them had to be put up 
at Dartford, and Sir 
John had to pay the 
bill. 

People now go 
to Gravesend to 
embark in P. and 
O. steamers for the 
uttermost parts of 
the earth, and so it 
is still a busy place. 
But it was always 
busy even in the old 
times, and was then 
additionally picturesque. 
At Gravesend  distin- 
guished visitors to London 
made up their minds as to 
whether they would approach 
the capital by the river or the 
Dover Road. And if they de- 
cided on the river, there was 
generally a gorgeous sight to be 
witnessed on 


“The clear Thames bordered by its gardens 
green ” 


—the Thames that is to say of the sixteenth 
century, and Mr. William Morris. The 
present Lord Mayors’ Shows give us no con- 
ception I fear of the gorgeous processions 
which attended the passage of distinguished 
visitors up the river in the days when the 
Thames looked as Mr. Morris has described 
it, and the Lord Mayor of London was the 
important personage that French dramatists 
still believe him to be. Cardinal Pole came 
by this route on his return from exile, and 
the Poet Laureate in Queen Mary has put a 
fine passage into his mouth descriptive of his 
experience. With “royal barges” however, 


“thrones of purple on decks,” “silver crosses” 
sparkling before prows, ripples twinkling in 
their diamond dance, boats as glowing gay 
as regal gardens, we have nothing to do, so 
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From a Drawing by Herpert Ral.ton. 


had better get on to Rochester vid Gad’s 
Hill. 

Here Falstaff’s horse was removed by 
Prince Hal, an operation which caused its 
owner to “fret like gummed velvet.” Here 
he was desired by his unfeeling companion 
to lie down and lay his ear close to the 
ground in order that he might hear the 
tread of travellers—a formality which he 
declined to comply with, unless somebody 
promised to help him up. Here he was 
called opprobrious names—“ Fat Guts ” 
amongst others. Here he robbed the travel- 
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From a Drawing by Hucu Tuomson. 
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lers who were carrying money to the king’s 
exchequer, in order that he might divert it 
to The King’s Arms. And here he was 
robbed of what he had robbed by his graceless 
confederates childishly. bent on a practical 
joke. 

Here too from his house on Gad’s Hill 
(and a very hideous house it is) Charles 
Dickens, having a full view of the scene of 
this Shakesperian interlude, gave novel after 
wonderful novel to an astonished world, 
which was never sated with a humour 
and an observation of life which were 
indeed Shakesperian ; but kept crav- 
ing and calling for more, and 
for more—till the magician’s 
brain was hurt, and the magic >- 
pen began to move painfully ° 
and with labour, and the - } 
chair on Gad’s Hill was found 
one June 
morning to 
be empty for 
ever. 

I remem- 
ber the 
shock of that 

announce- 
ment well. 
It was as if 
some pulsein 
the nation’s 
heart had . 
stopped beat- 
ing. There -- 
was as it 
were a feel- 


ing that 
some great 

embodied Mb. Oa 
joy had left the © 


world, and silence 

had fallen on places 
of divine laughter. So men must have 
felt, I think, when Rabelais died— Rabelais, 
the man who first taught a monk-ridden 
world how to shake its sides; so men must 
have felt, I think, when the day destined 
for the departure came to Swift and Field- 
ing and Sterne—Sterne so much maligned 
by Coleridge and Thackeray and others, yet 
of all his contemporaries the most profound, 
the most misunderstood. Yes, the feeling was 
general, I think, that English literature had 
suffered an irremediable loss by Dickens’s 
death ; and time has confirmed the fear. 
We have abandoned laughter in these days 
for documentary evidence, psychology, real- 
ism, and other prescriptions for sleep, and 
have entered on a literary era, which has 


lost all touch and sympathy ; 
with Dickens, and is indeed 2” 
divinely dull. 

The above may appear 
perhaps in a coaching article, 
a literary digression, but it 
is in truth but a resurrec- 
tion pie of thoughts which 
occurred to me—and would 
occur to any real lover 




















From a Drawing by Hersert RalvTon. 


of Dickens—in the course of that two 
mile seven furlong walk on the Dover 
Road between Gad’s Hill and Roches- 
ter, which the great author used to cover 
nearly every other day of his life. For 
Rochester is as closely associated with 
Dickens as Chaucer is with Canterbury, or 
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Shakespeare with Stratford-on-Avon. In 
that great cycle of imaginative prose begin- 
ning with the Pickwick Papers, and ending 
with Hdwin Drood, Rochester is written 
almost on the first page, and almost upon the 
last. Is it a wonder then that in the pic- 


turesquely beautiful old town reminiscences 





From a Drawing by Hersert Rairon. 


of the departed genius should haunt one at 
every step? 

“The principal productions of Rochester,” 
wrote Mr. Pickwick, “appear to be soldiers, 
sailors, Jews, chalk, shrimps, officers, and 
dockyard men.” But I think the description 
is truer of the three other towns of Stroud, 
Chatham and Brompton, which are included 
in the category ; for when I was at Rochester 


_\ prietor. 
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I saw few of these articles of commerce, and 
nothing whatever I am bound to say of the 
historic conviviality of the military. But I 
saw the cathedral and the castle, which are 
both fine, especially the castle; and I heard 
as it were in the air the voice of the 
immortal Jingle observing, “Glorious pile— 
frowning walls — tottering arches — dark 
nooks—crumbling staircases—old cathedral 
too—earthy smell—pilgrims’ feet worn away 
the old steps—confessionals like money-takers’ 
boxes at the theatre” ; after which I looked 
at the bridge over which David Copperfield 
saw himself coming as evening closed in, 
footsore and tired, and eating the bread that 
he had bought for supper; after which I 
went to The Bull and Victoria Hotel and 
had supper myself. 

“Good house—nice beds,” according to 
Mr. Jingle, who however did not put up 
here himself, if my memory serves me, but he 
dined with the Pickwickians and recommended 
broiled fowl and mushrooms—if he might be 
permitted to dictate. But why prolong the 
description of that immortal night? It is 
sufficient to say that at The Bull—which is 
the finest specimen of the inn of old days 
that I have seen on my travels—everything 
connected with the stay of the Pickwickians 
is preserved and cherished as the apple of 
his eye by the courteous and cultivated pro- 
All is shown to those who are 
interested and reverent. The long room 
where the ball took place “with crimson 
covered benches and wax candles in glass 
chandeliers ; the elevated den in which the 
musicians were securely confined ;” the 
corner of the staircase where the indignant 
Slammer met the victorious Jingle returning 
after escorting Mrs. Budger to her carriage, 
and said “Sir” in an awful voice, producing 
a card; the bedroom of Winkle “inside that 
of Mr. Tupman’s,” an arrangement which 
enabled Mr. Jingle to restore his borrowed 
plumage “unbeknownst” at the conclusion 
of the ball. All the first part of Pickwick 
is to be seen I say at The Bull and Victoria— 
with surroundings eloquent of the old world 
past ; and which the author has in some other 
of his works thus graphically described. 

“A famous inn! The hall a very grove 
of dead game, and dangling joints of mutton ; 
and in one corner an illustrious larder, with 
glass doors developing cold fowls and noble 
joints. And tarts wherein the raspberry 
jam coyly withdrew itself, as such a precious 
creature should, behind a lattice work of 
pastry.” 

But. to leave The Bull and Pickwick, for 
The Bull is not the only inn in Rochester to 
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be described, nor is 
the History of Pick- 
wick by any manner ‘ pi 
of means its only . 
history. The Crown, 
which stands at the 
foot of the bridge, 
is a modern house 
now, but it is built 
on the site of a 
venerable place 
with gables and 
barge boards, which 
stood in 1390, and 
was pulled down 
(without a drawing 
having been made 
of it, it is needless 
to remark) so late | 
only as 1863. A | 
portion of the origi- | Oj), 
nal stables _ still } 
stands, which is a / ~, 7"! 
remarkably inter- | (aniebvexZ 
esting fact, since it — 
was here that that 
scene with the car- 
riers took place in 
Henry LV., Act IL., 
Scene 1, which was 
an introduction to 
the robbery on 
Gad’s Hill. To The 
Crown in its old 
shape came as Visi- 
tor Henry the 
Eighth to have a 
private peep at Anne 
of Cleves. He came; 
he saw ; he pronounced 
her a Flanders mare. He 
departed, using strange words. 
The White Hart, another inn 
at Rochester almost opposite The Zz 
Bull and Victoria, now presents the 
appearance of a _ small public- 
house; but it can boast some antiquity 
in this way, was built in the reign of 
Richard the Second, and in 1667 sheltered 
the inquisitive head of Mr. Samuel Pepys 
—an incident which, remembering that 
Samuel was no enemy of good cheer, makes 
it probable that in those good old days it 
was the best inn in the place. Pepys was 
at Rochester on some business connected 
with the Admiralty and dockyards. He 
went to the Cathedral, but left before the 
service, strolled into the fields, viewed Sir F. 
Clark’s pretty seat, and then retired to a 
cherry garden, where he met with an adven- 
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From a Drawing by HERBERT RalLtox. 


ture in the shape of a young, plain, silly 
shopkeeper, who had a pretty young woman 
as his wife. Mrs. Pepys not being present, 
on this plain shopkeeper’s pretty wife the 
susceptible Samuel threw deathly glances. 
He also kissed her, I am sorry to have to 
say, and they then ate their dinners together, 
and walked in the fields ti!l dark. An hiatus 
here occurs in the Diary. But the paragraph 
on emerging from mystery ends in the usual 
way—“ and so to sleep.” 

Besides Mr. Pepys there came to Rochester 
in 1573 Queen Elizabeth, and in 1606 James 
the First and that exceedingly jovial boon 






















From a Drawing by Hersert RalLTon. 


companion, the King of Denmark; but they 
appear to have been both in decent and sober 
frame—indeed, something in the penitential 
mood, for they underwent a sermon in the 
Cathedral. James the Second was at Roches- 
ter too, but not in the best of spirits I appre- 
hend, or in the mood for viewing any ruins 
except those of his own life. For he ‘came 
here under a Dutch guard, after his first 
attempt to escape, and after a week’s deten- 
tion was probably allowed to do so. He 
embarked on board a tender in the river 
from a house which is still standing, and was 
landed in due course at Ambleteuse. 

But the most interesting events connected 
with royal visits to Rochester surround the 
stay of Charles the Second at Restoration 
House, in the course of his triumphant pro- 
cession to London. The present owner of 
this house, which was built about 1587, 
Mr. 8. J. Aveling, has kindly obliged me 
with some details about this royal and 
memorable visit which are full of interest 
and have been most religiously preserved. 

The king arrived at Rochester on the 
Monday following his landing at Dover. The 
first thing he did was to refresh himself ; 
the second to go and see the Royal Sovereign 
then lying at Chatham. After which he 
returned to Restoration House, and was 
immediately presented with a most dutiful 
and loyal address from Colonel Gibbons, then 
in temporary possession of the place ; and 
also from the regiment of Colonel Gibbons 
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stationed at that time in Roches- 
ter. John Marloe, the mayor of 
the city, now had his opportunity 
for displaying loyalty, and went 
to the length of a “faire piece 
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Recley ) of plate, value one hundred 
~ §$ pounds,” being a bason and 
ewer gilt. The king must have 


been tired that night, and no 
doubt he slept well. He should have done, 
at all events, for he slept in a delightful 
room which I have had the pleasure of seeing, 
containing amongst other curiosities a secret 
panel which opens into passages communi- 
cating with the garden and with the roof. 

The first half of the Dover Road—that 
part of it as far as Rochester, at all events— 
where I propose, as I said, to stay for a 
month, is so closely associated with the 
memory of Dickens, that another reminis- 
cence of him may fittingly round its story. 
There is a passage then in Great Expectations 
referring to this very Restoration House, a 
place which always took his fancy, and well 
it might. 

“T had stopped,” thus the passage runs, 
“to look at the house as I passed, and its 
seared red brick walls, blocked windows, and 
strong green ivy clasping even the stacks of 
chimneys with its twigs and tendons, as if 
with sinewy old arms, made up a rich and 
attractive mystery.” 

This mystery held him to the end. On 
the occasion of his last visit to Rochester, 
June 6th, 1870, he was seen leaning on the 
fence in front of the house, gazing at it, 
rapt, intent, as if drawing inspiration from 
its clustering chimneys, its storied walls so 
rich with memories of the past. It was 
anticipated, it was hoped, that the next 
chapter of Edwin Drood would bear the 
fruits of this reverie. The next chapter was 
never written. 

W. Ovrram TRIsTRAM. 
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GLIMPSES OF OLD ENGLISH HOMES. 


IIl.—ARUNDEL CASTLE! 


BELONGING TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF NORFOLK, 


“ Jockey of Norfolk, be not too bold, . 
For Dickon thy master is bought and sold. 


Steweeese «ALL Tenders 
. of Shakespeare 
are familiar 
with the above 
~ quotation,which 
“ as a writing he 
has found upon 
his tent, John 
Howard, first 
Duke of Nor- 
folk, hands to 
his sovereign 
King Richard 
IIL., just before 
the battle of 
Bosworth Field, 
in 1483. The 
king tells him 
that it is— 





NORMAN GATEWAY, ARUNDEL. 


“A thing devised by the enemy,” 


but later in the day both Richard himself 
and the duke are among the slain, thus 


E.M., K.G. 


converting the quaint couplet into a fatal 
prophecy. 

This same John Howard, created Earl 
Marshal of England, was the direct ancestor 
of the present owner of Arundel Castle, 
Henry Fitzalan Howard, thirty-fifth Earl of 
Arundel, and fifteenth Duke of Norfolk: 
Premier Duke and Earl, and hereditary Ear] 
Marshal of England. 

The first mention found of Arundel is in 
King Alfred’s will, where it is described 
simply as a manor, although he at one time 
made it his royal residence. In an entry of 
Doomsday Book the Castle of Arundel is 
mentioned as rendering “ between the town, 
and the port, and the customs of the shipping, 
twelve pounds,” and “as being worth thir- 
teen.” At the period of the Conquest it 
was designated the “Honour of Arundel,” 
and as such was given by William the 
Conqueror to a certain Roger, Baron Mont- 
gomery, who commanded the centre division 
of the victorious army at the battle of 
Hastings, in return for which services he 
received the two earldoms of Arundel and 
Shrewsbury. The venerable keep was even 
then in existence, but the great Norman 


* The following article has been read and revised by the Duke of Norfolk, by whose permission the historical 


portraits are now for the first time published. 
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gateway, sometimes called the clock-tower, 
with its drawbridge and portcullis, as well 
as Bevis’ Tower, are attributed to Earl Roger, 
also the immense vault under the east end 
of the building. To this vault, at present 
used as one of the cellars of the castle, were 
formerly brought not only the military cap- 
tives of the earls, but all other delinquents 
within the extensive liberties of the earldom. 
The vault is entered through a circular arch 
forming the doorway, and the vaultings are 
also circular, formed by square blocks of 
chalk, and strengthened by four immense 
transome ribs of stone. There are two 
narrow round-headed windows for the purpose 
of lighting this dismal ancient prison of the 
castle, and in a corner of the inner division 
of the apartment there is apparently a long 
stone buttress, which is in fact a secret 
chamber, doubtless used as a hiding-place in 
olden times ; there was formerly a trap-door 
and narrow staircase leading to it from the 
room above. 

A curious instance of escape from this 
prison, as connected with the law of sanc- 
tuary, is recorded as having occurred in the 
year 1404. A person named John Mot had 
been apprehended and committed on a charge 
of robbery, but. having contrived to elude 
the vigilance of his keepers, passed the 
inclosure of the castle, and had nearly suc- 
ceeded in securing his retreat, when his 
flight became known, and the constable, 
accompanied by a party of the inhabitants, 
followed in pursuit. Finding that he was 
likely to be overtaken, the fugitive fled to 
the college, and seizing the ring which was 
attached to the gate, claimed the rights of 
sanctuary. The constable however seems to 
have doubted the validity of the claim, and 
the captive was once more conveyed to his 
dungeon. Investigations were made and the 
decision given that the immunities of the 
Church and the laws of sanctuary had been 
violated ; so eventually the prisoner was 
“restored to the Church,” whilst each of the 
parties concerned in the capture was com- 
manded to offer a burning taper at High 
Mass on Sunday in the collegiate chapel. 

In the time of Henry I. the “ Honour of 
Arundel,” together with its castle, reverted 
to the Crown, and when in the year 1139 
the Empress Matilda, daughter of Henry L., 
landed in England to assert her claim to the 
throne in opposition to Stephen, she retired 
at once to Arundel, which was then in 
possession of the widow of Henry L., step- 
mother to the empress. Preparations were 
made for a vigorous defence, and in a few 
days Stephen appeared beneath the walls. 
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History tells of the negotiations between 
him and Matilda, resulting in his consent to 
let her leave Arundel, upon which she 
promptly joined her adherents in Bristol. 

Towards the close of the thirteenth century 
the present entrance to the keep was con- 
structed, while the ancient hall with its 
appendant buildings on the south-west side 
of the great area of the castle, was the next 
addition to the splendour of the edifice. 

It is difficult to carry our minds back 
through seven hundred and eighty-nine years, 
and to realize that parts of the magnificent 
building which delights our eyes to-day were 
looked upon by William Rufus when on his 
return from Normandy he landed at Arundel, 
and celebrated his Easter at the castle in the 
year 1079. Later on in 1302 Edward 1. 
crossed the old drawbridge over which we 
drive to-day, into the grand open space 
between the castle itself and the ancient 
keep, and passed some time within the walls 
which, could they only speak, might tell so 
much. In this keep for many yéars there 
existed a peculiar race of owls, which is 
however now extinct. 

A sad fate awaited the beautiful old castle 
in the tumultuous period of the seventeenth 
century. During the absence of its owner 
abroad it fell, first into the hands of the 
Parliamentary army, from which in the year 
1643 the Royalists determined to dispossess 
their opponents. The third day after their 
attack the castle surrendered to the royal 
arms, but the patient Roundheads bided their 
time, and while with proud humility they 
ascribed all their success to the Lord, they 
finally succeeded by very carnal means in 
recapturing the place, which, by the time 
the siege was ended, was reduced almost to 
a ruin; it was deserted as a residence, and 
not until 1720 did Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, 
make it his occasional abode, repairing from 
time to time portions of the building. In 
1795 a successor to Duke Thomas enlarged 
and beautified it still more, giving it the 
grand dimensions it now has. The Baron’s 
Hall, which with its appendant chapel was 
designed to commemorate the triumph of the 
barons over the tyranny of King John, was 
commenced in 1806. The rich stained glass 
which was formerly in the thirteen original 
windows of this hall, has all been removed, 
and ordinary white glass been put in its 
place. 

In the large east drawing-room of the 
castle, which for the moment is used as a 
dining-room, hang some of the most interest- 
ing of the family portraits. As a bordering 
above the tinted walls of this room shields 





MARY, DUCHESS OF NORFOLK. 


Engrared by O. Lacour, from the Ficture at Arundel Castle, 
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are arranged bearing the emblazoned coats of 
arms of the house of Howard and its several 
alliances; below the pictures hang heavy 
red plush draperies, suspended from an oak 
moulding ; the ceiling is of oak, and over 
the wide, open fireplace are the Howard arms 
surmounted by a ducal coronet. On the 
right of this fireplace is a full-length portrait 
of Thomas, fourth Duke of Norfolk, standing 
with his Earl-Marshal’s 4é@ton in his hand. 
His devotion in behalf of the unhappy Mary 
Stuart caused him to be accused of high 
treason, and he was executed in the Tower 
in 1572, at the early age of thirty-five. His 
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of the son of Philip Howard and his wife. 
The former is represented in a sitting posi- 
tion, and one sees in the distance part of the 
famous collection called the Arundel Marbles, 
the greater part of which are now at Oxford. 
This nobleman was a great patron of art, and 
he it was who induced Van Dyck to come to 
England. At the splendid ceremonial of the 
marriage of the Princess Elizabeth with 
Frederick, Count Palatine of the Rhine, in 
1613, he carried the sword of state, while 
his wife, the Countess of Arundel, acted as 
one of the train-bearers to the queen. In 
consequence of his father’s attainder, he was 

















ARUNDEL CASTLE FROM THE PARK. 


intrigue to establish himself on the Scottish 
throne by a marriage with Queen Mary can- 
not be defended. Opposite, on the left of 
the fireplace, is the sweet girl-face of Mary, 
daughter of Henry Fitzalan, Earl of Arundel. 
She was the last of the Fitzalan line, and by 
her marriage brought the Castle of Arundel 
into the Howard family, and was wife of 
Duke Thomas, who was beheaded, and mother 
of that Philip Howard whose life reads like 
a romance. Knowledge of her son’s terrible 
fate was mercifully spared her, for she died 
at the early age of seventeen. Beyond these 
two, at the end of the room, hang portraits 


deprived of the title of Duke of Norfolk, 
but was invariably called “the great Earl.” 
Sir Edward Walker, in describing him, says 
that he “ was of a stately presence and gait, 
so that any man that saw him, though in 
never so ordinary habit, could not but con- 
clude him to be a great person, his garb and 
fashion drawing more observation than did 
the rich apparel of others ; so that it was a 
common saying of the late Earl of Carlisle— 
‘ Here comes the Earl of Arundel in his plain 
stuff and trunk hose, and his beard in his 
teeth, that looks more like a nobleman than 
any of us.’” An indelible stain rests upon 
K K 
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PHILIP HOWARD, EARL OF ARUNDEL AND SURREY, B, 1557. 


the character of this Earl, who from no reli- 
gious convictions, but in return for worldly 
advancement, renounced the faith for which 
his father, Philip Howard, nobly suffered 
and courageously died. One would have 
thought that an example as brilliant and 
touching as that of any of the martyrs of 
old, might at least have lasted in its effects 
through one generation; and one can 
searcely believe that the son of a father who 
had borne so much, could relinquish the 
belief which supported that father to the 
end. Yet this man became one of the 
principal favourites of King James L, and 
by his abdication of Catholicism was enabled 
to enjoy the dignities and privileges denied 





D. 1595, 


in those days to Roman Catholics. Later, 
in the reign of Charles I., he incurred the 
severe displeasure of his sovereign, in that 
his son, Lord Maltravers, had secretly wedded 
the Lady Elizabeth Stuart, whom the King 
had destined as a bride for young Lord Lorne. 
Arundel was promptly sent to the Tower, 
where he was kept during three months, and 
was only finally released by the clamourings 
of his brother peers, who declared the arrest 
of the Earl during the Session to be an in- 
fringement of their privileges. 

We would fain linger longer in the dining- 
room, where hang many other portraits, and 
in the long gallery with its pictures and 
statues and rare old cabinets, but we must 
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take a glimpse at least at the grand library, 
one hundred feet long, built in 1544. To 
reach it you pass through an attractive 
apartment called the ante-room, opening out 
from the hall. This library is indeed worthy 
the name grand. Well-filled book-shelves 
line the walls from floor to ceiling, and a 
gallery runs around three sides of the room, 
half-way up, which is reached by a concealed 
staircase. Wide alcoves in the windows of 
the gallery form cosy retreats where one can 
read, or chat, or dream day-dreams. Three 
fireplaces are at distances on the right-hand 
side of the room, while the large stained-glass 
window on the left, glowing with heraldic 
devices, looks out upon the open quadrangle 
of the castle. At the end of this library, 
opening from it, is the billiard-room, beyond 
which again are the north breakfast-room 
and a second large drawing-room. To these 
two apartments we shall return later, but 
for the moment we turn to the right, and 
leaving the billiard-room mount a solid oak 
staircase which leads to the upper floor, and 
to that part of the building called the “ Percy 
Lodgings,” a name given so far back as 1279, 
in the reign of Edward I. It is here that 
the late duchess’s sitting-room, dressing- 
room, and bed-room are situated ; but attrac- 
tive as are all three, filled as they are with 
beautiful old inlaid and painted furniture, 
curious hangings, and quaint cabinets and 
curiosities, we must hasten on, if in the 
limited space of time allowed us we would 
see a little more of the house itself before 
coming to the portrait of Philip Howard the 
Martyr, and learning his sad and noble life. 
From these private apartments a long passage 
way on the north side of the castle leads to 
the principal upper corridor, and along this 
passage way, opening out upon it, are numer- 
ous bed-rooms, which go by the name of the 
“Hutches.” The doors of these rooms are 
all of oak, with the iron hinges extending 
across them and forming the ornamentation. 
We cannot stop now to describe any of the 
upper rooms, so fascinating is the history of 
the man represented with grave, earnest eyes, 
and a serious, rather melancholy, cast of 
countenance. The portrait given of Philip 
Howard is only a small head, with a stiff 
ruff of the dress of the period coming high 
around the throat. 

He was, as we have already said, son of 
that Duke of Norfolk who in 1572 was 
beheaded in the Tower on account of his 
loyalty to the cause of the Scottish queen, 
and he was born at Arundel House on Mon- 
day, June 28th, 1557. The following Friday 
he was baptized with much solemnity in the 
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Royal Chapel of Whitehall, in the presence 
of the queen and her Spanish husband, with 
all the principal attendants of the Court. 
His great-grandmother, the Dowager Duchess 
of Norfolk, held him at the font made of 
gold, and kept in the treasury only for the 
christening of children of princes of the 
realm. King Philip himself, who with the 
Earl of Arundel acted as sponsor on the 
occasion, conferred his own name upon the 
infant. Whilst still very young, Philip 
Howard, Earl of Surrey, was married to his 
father’s ward, Anne, daughter of Lord 
Dacres, who, together with her two sisters, 
was co-heiress to an immense property. Later 
he became one of Elizabeth’s most devoted 
and flattering courtiers, and to please this 
queen he first neglected and then disowned 
his wife. During several years he now pur- 
sued a course of insane prodigality, which 
reduced his fortune and alienated his family, 
when suddenly he seemed to awake as from 
delirium, withdrew entirely from the frivoli- 
ties of the Court and the society of his profli- 
gate companions, at the same time trying in 
every way to atone to his wife for his former 
cruel neglect. Elizabeth’s enmity to the 
countess was notorious, and this lady’s 
decision to enter the Roman Catholic Church 
irritated the queen still further against her 
and the husband. who had returned to his 
allegiance to her. Elizabeth finally impri- 
soned the countess for over a year, and after 
his wife’s release Philip Howard, who with 
his brother Lord William had decided also to 
join the ancient faith, determined to leave 
the country until more quiet times, and to 
seek an asylum in Flanders. In pursuance 
of this plan, Momford, the Earl’s secretary, 
was despatched to Hull, with orders to em- 
bark at that port and await the arrival of 
his master. Arundel himself, with his 
brother and a single attendant, was prepar- 
ing to commence his journey by a different 
route ; everything was ready for his depar- 
ture, and the moment for it approaching, 
when a message from Elizabeth announced 
that she was about to honour him with a 
visit at Arundel House. At the same time 
Momford was arrested on suspicion of some 
traitorous design, but managed to escape and 
return in order to tell his master of the 
dangers surrounding him. It was too late 
however for his information to be of any 
practical use to the Earl, as he was obliged 
to receive his sovereign, which he did with 
great magnificence. At the conclusion of a 
sumptuous banquet the queen, having de- 
clared her satisfaction, gave Arundel “ many 
thanks for her entertainment,” and at the 
KK 2 
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same time informed him that he was a pri- 
soner in his own house. The next morning 
he was summoned before the Privy Council, 
and after two separate examinations on the 
subject of his religion was again remanded 
to confinement. An effort was also made to 
implicate him in a recent conspiracy, which 
however signally failed, and at the end of 
fifteen weeks the Earl, as well as his uncle 
and brother, who had likewise been arrested, 
was discharged. 

Any attempt to leave the country was now 
hopeless, but sending for a missionary he was 
by him received into the Catholic Church. 
This involved him in new difficulties; his 
duties at Court conflicting at every turn 
with his principles and conscience. Finding 
that his efforts to avoid these duties so 
opposed to his present views only provoked 
the attention and whispers of the Court, he 
again formed the desperate resolve to fly 
from the country. Before his departure he 
determined to acquaint Elizabeth with his 
motives for this decision, and addressed to 
her a long and eloquent epistle, in which he 
reminded her of the anxiety with which he 
had sought her confidence and the willingness 
with which he had “ made himself a stranger 
to his own house, to be a continual waiter on 
her majesty”’—all of which had failed to 
insure her favour, or prevent him from in- 
curring unmerited disgrace. He also spoke 
of the fate of his immediate ancestors, whose 
innocence had been unable to shield them 
from the death of traitors ; and reasoning 
from this example he dwelt with powerful 
effect upon the apprehensions which he en- 
tertained from the operation of the penal 
laws. His religion, he added, could not long 
remain a secret, and if he, rather than “ con- 
sent to the certain destruction of his body, 
or the manifest endangering of his soul, will- 
ingly separated himself from all the ties 
which bound him to his native land, he 
trusted that Elizabeth would at least give 
him credit for having acted on conscientious 
motives, and would not visit his conduct with 
that displeasure which would add bitterness 
even to the worst of his sorrows, and amongst 
all his misfortunes prove the heaviest.” 

This letter was to be placed in the hands 
of the queen after Arundel’s departure for 
France, but that departure was destined 
never to be made. The captain of the vessel 
waiting at Little Hampton in Sussex had 
received his instructions from the council, 
and instead of escaping from the country 
Philip Howard was brought back a prisoner 
and sent to the Tower. 

Again efforts were made to implicate him 
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in treasonable practices, and again these efforts 
signally failed, notwithstanding which he was 
condemned to pay a fine of £10,000 to the 
queen, and to be imprisoned according to the 
royal pleasure. During this imprisonment 
fresh charges were brought by the persistent 
malice of his enemies against the unfortunate 
Earl of Arundel, until he was finally brought 
to trial and sentenced to death. After his 
condemnation he wrote a spirited letter to 
Elizabeth in which he boldly asserted his 
innocence, and arraigned the justice of his 
sentence, added to which he prepared numer- 
ous copies of a statement to be scattered 
among the crowd at the time of his execution, 
wherein this most emphatic declaration 
occurs :—‘“ Wherefore, for the satisfaction of 
all men and discharge of my conscience before 
God, I here protest before His Divine Majesty 
and all the holy court of Heaven, that I have 
committed no treason, and that the Catholic 
and Roman faith which I hold is the only 
cause (so far as I can any way imagine) why 
either I have been thus long imprisoned, or 
for which I am now ready to be executed.” 

Public opinion and indignation over the 
unmerited destiny of Philip Howard was so 
strong that Elizabeth was compelled to pause 
in the pursuance of her vengeance against 
the man she hated, but although for political 
reasons she concluded to avoid the odium of 
bringing him to the scaffold, her feminine 
malice took a frightful form of fresh persecu- 
tion. 

Instead of acquainting the prisoner of 
his reprieve from death, the knowledge of it 
was studiously kept from him, and for more 
than six years he lived in the fear and 
suspense that each footstep he heard might 
be that of the messenger sent to summon 
him to his end. Each morning as he rose 
he knew it to be possible that before night 
he should be a headless corpse ; each night as 
he laid his head upon his pillow he was un- 
certain whether the morning might not call 
him to another world. Such was what a 
Court writer could denominate “the mild 
severity of Elizabeth!” 

Added to this dreadful and wearing un- 
certainty as to his final fate, every expedient 
was resorted to in order to render his desolate 
condition more desolate still. His wife, 
children, and friends, were totally excluded 
from his presence, and the treatment received 
by him from his keepers was disgraceful to 
humanity. It was generally supposed that 


eventually he was poisoned, but whether from 
anything in his food or from the effects of a 
bad drain passing under the room where he 
was confined for eleven years in all, has never 














THE OLD KEEP, ARUNDEL. 


been satisfactorily explained. Probably the 
latter, for the accounts of the time state the 
stench in his apartment to have been so 
awful that when visiting him the governors 
of the Tower were unable to remain in the 
room. Whatever it was, his health towards 
the last was so affected that after several 
weeks of suffering Philip Howard, Earl of 
Arundel, “the idol of those that knew him, 
the admiration of Europe, and the object of 
the sympathies of the world,” perished alone 
in a gloomy cell of the Tower, on Sunday, 
the 19th of October, 1595. 

In the present enlightened days of freedom 
men may well exclaim, “Could such things 
have been?” 

Shortly before his death Arundel made a 
final appeal to Elizabeth, claiming a former 
promise made by her that he should see his 
wife and children before he died ; but to his 
fond anticipations that the queen would surely 
keep her royal word, only a verbal answer 
came, rejecting his prayer, except at the 
price of his religion. “If he will but once 
go to the established Church, carrying the 
sword of state before the sovereign,” so ran 
the message, “his request shall not only be 


granted, but he shall moreover be restored 
to his honour and estates, with as much 
favour as I can show.” 

“On such condition I cannot accept her 
majesty’s offers,” was the reply ; “and if that 
be the cause in which I am to perish, sorry 
am I that I have but one life to lose.” 

And it was this man’s son, who for mere 
worldly considerations could apostatize from 
the faith of his father. 

“The late attempt of an invasion by the 
Spaniards,” says Carte, “proved fatal to 
Philip, Earl of Arundel. He was still con- 
fined in the Tower when the Spanish Armada 
entered the Channel, and could not forbear 
expressing his joy at the news; he had like- 
wise caused a Mass of the Holy Ghost to be 
said for its success ; anda course of devotions 
to be used for twenty-four hours together. 
These things irritated the queen, he was 
called to an account for them, as well as 
for his former offences, which, having been 
charged on him before as contempt and 
misdemeanours, were now aggravated, and 
urged as treasonable matters.” 

Elizabeth’s final message offering him res- 
toration to her favour if he would comply 
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with her request to attend her to the Pro- 
testant Church, shows that her “ irritation ”’ 
as to the alleged “‘treasonable matters” was 
less than her anger at his persistent adherence 
to his own belief. 

Even after death the queen’s bitter and 
bigoted hatred pursued the man who at one 
time had been the brightest and most honoured 
ornament of her Court, and “ for the first earl 
in her dominions, for the nobleman who had 
been born to the inheritance of all but 
royalty,” she appointed a funeral the charges 
of which amounted to the meagre sum of 
four pounds, thirteen shillings, and fourpence. 
More than this, the most beautiful and most 


is actually a part of the Protestant parish 
church, but partitioned off from it. This 
chapel the present duke is restoring to its 
original beauty. 

Elizabeth’s vengeance pursued the widowed 
countess of Philip Howard to the day of her 
death, and a curious letter from that per- 
secuted lady is still preserved at Norfolk 
House, wherein she appeals to the Lord 
Treasurer Burleigh for the payment of the 
slender pension allowed her by the queen, 
which she only obtained after much trouble 
and vexation of spirit. 

Three hundred years have passed since 
men spoke of the brilliant courtier languish- 
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ARUNDEL CASTLE FROM THE RIVER. 


affecting service of religion was prostituted 
by her minister to the heartless purpose of 
heaping insults on the grave of her victim. 
The third day after his death Philip 
Howard was buried in the chapel of the 
Tower, in the same grave where twenty-three 
years before the headless body of his father 
had been interred. In the following reign, 
at the joint request of his widow and his 
son, a license was obtained for the removal 
of the remains, which, inclosed in a small 
iron chest, reposed for many years in the 
family vault of the Howards at Arundel 
Castle ; only within the past few months 
has this chest been removed toa small chapel 
situated in the grounds near the castle, which 


ing in foul imprisonment in the Tower, told 
of his ruined life and lonely death, and now 
within the past few months the Church of 
Rome, for whose faith he died a martyr, has 
declared him “ Venerable,” a degree which is 
the first step towards pronouncing him a 
saint. Surely his life and death have already 
declared him worthy a saintly crown. 

The Tower has played a prominent part in 
the lives of more than one member of the 
house of Howard. Before Elizabeth chose it 
as a prison for the brilliant Earl of Arundel, 
another even more gifted man, Henry, Earl 
of Surrey, eldest son of the third Duke of 
Norfolk, also excited the jealousy of a cap- 
ricious and despotic monarch, and in the 
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reign of Henry VIII. was beheaded on Tower 
Hill. He is described as being “excellent 
in arts and in arms; a man of learning, a 
genius, and a hero; of a generous temper 
and a refined heart, he united all the gallantry 
and unbroken spirit of a rude age with all 
the elegance and graces of a polished era.” 
Very literary and an accomplished writer, 
his songs and sonnets showed rare merit, and 
as with Sir Philip Sidney, the finest spirits 
of his age delighted to call him “friend.” 
Treason was imputed to him upon the most 
frivolous pretences, the principal of which 
was his quartering the arms of Edward the 
Confessor with those of Howard, a custom 
justified by the practice of his family, and 
the sanction of the heralds. His brave 
defence served him little, and he was con- 
demned by a jury, not of the peers, because 
he was not a parliament lord, but by commons, 
whereupon judgment of death was given and 
he was executed. His father, the Duke of 
Norfolk, was imprisoned in the Tower at the 
same time, and escaped execution merely 
because the king himself died before signing 
the death warrant. Yet so powerful were 
his enemies that when pardon was given by 
proclamation to all persons for all crimes 
whatsoever, six names only excepted, he was 
included in this number, and remained a 
prisoner until the day Queen Mary made 
her triumphant entry into London, when, 
without any pardon or restitution, he was 
allowed to be Duke of Norfolk, and had his 
lands restored. 

In the breakfast-room at Arundel, which 
is situated between the billiard-room and 
large north drawing-room, hang two full- 
length portraits of Edward Howard, eighth 
earl and eighth duke of his family, and Mary 
his wife, whom he married in 1727; and 
between the two is a second picture of this 
celebrated Duchess Mary, who is described 
as having been “ gifted with great talents, 
easy and dignified in her manners, and sin- 
gularly insinuating.” She was the daughter 
and co-heir of Edward Blount, of Blagden in 
Devonshire, Esq., and the first portrait re- 
presents her as a young and fine-looking 
woman, wearing her peeress’s robes, her coronet 
lying on the table beside her ; the other, taken 
at a much later date, when the fine face has 
gained in attraction by the great intelligence 
and strength of character shown in it, 
amply making up for the loss of its earlier 
bloom and colouring. A writer of the time 
tells us that “her house” (Norfolk House) 
“was the centre of whatever was great and 
elegant amongst both Catholics and Pro- 
testants, and by familiarizing them one with 
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another their prejudices were softened, and 
their mutual good-will increased.” As yet 
the Catholic Relief Bill had not been passed, 
and this fact of Duchess Mary endeavouring 
to amalgamate the two conflicting parties in 
the graceful courtesies of social life —no slight 
undertaking in those troublesome times — goes 
far to prove that the chronicler’s opinion of 
her character was correct. ‘The religious 
views of the day so strongly affected a man’s 
public life, that her husband found himself 
debarred from all participation in public 
affairs, and occupied himself with his own 
estates ; built new Norfolk House, St. James’s 
Square, and rebuilt Worksop Manor in 
Nottinghamshire, the ancient seat of the 
Earls of Shrewsbury. 

When Frederick, Prince of Wales, quar- 
relled with his father George II., and was 
turned out of the palace by order of the king, 
the Duchess of Norfolk offered him and his 
princess the shelter of old Norfolk House, 
and there was born the future sovereign 
George III. Horace Walpole frequently 
refers to this duchess in his celebrated letters, 
in one of which occurs the following passage : 
“The Duchess of Norfolk has opened her 
new house; all the earth was there last 
Tuesday. You would have thought there 
had been a comet, everybody was gaping in 
the air and treading on one another’s toes. 
In short, you never saw such a scene of 
magnificence and taste. The tapestry, the 
embroidered bed, the illumination, the glasses, 
the lightness and novelty of the ornaments 
and the ceilings are delightful. She gives 
three Tuesdays, would that you could be at 
one! Somebody asked my Lord Rockingham 
afterwards at White’s what was there? He 
said, ‘Oh, there was all the company afraid 
of the duchess, and the duke afraid of all 
the company.’ It was not a bad picture.” 
Extract from letter to Hon. H. 8. Conway, 
from Horace Walpole, February 12th, 1756. 
Later on he speaks of her as “my lord 
duchess,” and at an earlier date, August 26th, 
1749, he writes from Strawberry Hill to his 
friend George Montague, Esq., describing a 
journey he has made: “At last we got to 
Arundel Castle, which was visibly built for 
defence in an impracticable country. It is 
now only a heap of ruins, with a new in- 
different apartment clapt up for the Norfolks 
when they reside there for a week or a fort- 
night. Their priest showed us about. There 
are the walls of a round tower where a 
garrison held out against Cromwell; he 
planted a battery on the top of the church 
and reduced them. There is a gloomy gate- 
way and dungeons, in one of which I conclude 
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is kept the old woman who in the time of 
the late rebellion offered to show Lord Robert 
Sutton where arms were hidden at Worksop. 
The duchess complimented him into dining 
before his search, and in the meantime the 
woman was spirited away, and adieu the 
arms! There are fine monuments to the 
old Fitzalans, Earls of Arundel, in the 
church.” 

Could Horace Walpole see Arundel as it 
is to-day, would he recognize in the magni- 
ficent building forming three sides of a square, 
on the fourth of which is the “ round tower ”’ 
(or ancient keep), which he mentions, as the 
“indifferent apartment clapt up for the 
Norfolks!” The “gloomy gateway and 
dungeons”’ would be the only remaining 
traces of his description. 

In still another letter to Sir Horace Mann, 
Walpole makes an allusion to the two con- 
flicting religious factions which reflects but 
little credit on either. Speaking of one of 
the fashionable masquerades he says : “ There 
was a stroke of the monkey last night that 
will sound ill in the ears of your neighbour 
the Pope. The heir-apparent of the house 
of Norfolk (Charles Howard), a drunken old 
mad fellow, was, though a Catholic, dressed 
like a cardinal. I hope he was scandalized 
at the wives of our Bishops.” 

The fair and clever Mary Blount, who 
seems to have made so strong an impression 
upon all who knew her, seems also to have 
shown very early in life that she possessed a 
will of her own, and had no disinclination 
for a “lark.” It seems that when Edward 
Howard, Duke of Norfolk, was staying at 
Ugbrooke, Lord Clifford’s place, not far from 
the home of the Blounts in Devonshire, he 
and the heir of Ugbrooke, not caring to keep 
the early hours of their elders, began the 
amusements of the evening after good Lord 
and Lady Clifford were fast sunk in virtuous 
slumbers. Then it was that the high-spirited 
Mary, accompanied by her sister, would ride 
over upon horses with muffled hoofs, and 
join the merry-making of the two youths 
anxiously awaiting and eagerly welcoming 
their arrival, when together the four would 
thoroughly enjoy themselves, undisturbed by 
the proprieties or the slumbering Cliffords. 
So at least runs the story, and whether it be 
fact or fiction it ended as well as a fairy tale, 
for certain it is that one sister married the 
heir of Ugbrooke, and the other became the 
famous Duchess Mary so often referred to. 

Leading cut from the breakfast-room is 
the long north drawing-room, with its heavy 
peacock-coloured hangings, rich Turkey rugs, 
and enough valuable curiosities to engage 


one’s attention for days. More pictures too, 
one of Philip Howard as a boy, with no fore- 
shadowing of his ruined life in the youthful 
features, and two quaint portraits to which 
a peculiarly pathetic story is attached. The 
boy, who is represented in a stiff, old-fashioned 
blue coat, tightly buttoned and abnormally 
long-waisted, is a certain Earl of Sutherland, 
uncle of one of the duchesses of Norfolk. 
At the early age of seventeen he married the 
child of fifteen, also dressed in blue, whose 
picture hangs opposite him—Elizabeth Max- 
well. Horace Walpole mentions her at the 
coronation of George III. as a “ very pretty 
figure.” When the little child of this youth- 
ful couple was a year old, the two parents, 
almost children themselves, died on the same 
day from fever, at Bath. The mother of 
Lord Sutherland was dressing for a_ ball 
when she first heard of her son’s illness, and 
at once started off to nurse her darling, 
scarcely trusting the inexperience of the little 
child-wife, his only companion. News travelled 
slowly in those days, and there were no tele- 
grams to meet the anxious mother at each 
stage of her weary journey. Arrived at 
Bath she went at once to the principal inn, 
where there was no accommodation for her ; 
the place was full, they said, as the morrow 
was to witness a grand funeral. Poor mother ! 
the “funeral” was to be that of the boy in 
blue, looking out from his picture to-day 
in the north drawing-room at Arundel, and 
of the child-wife hanging opposite to him. 
Both were carried back to the old home at 
Sutherland, and buried in the ancient cathe- 
dral of Dornach by the broken-hearted 
mother, who had gone to find her son, and 
found him thus! 

A mural tablet records that “they were 
lovely and pleasant in their lives, and that 
in death they were not divided.” 

The names of the bedrooms at Arundel 
Castle could belong to no other house in 
England, for in virtue of the Dukes of Nor- 
folk being hereditary Earl-Marshals of 
England, they are called after the officials 
of the Heralds’ College, there being six 
heralds, four pursuivants, and three kings. 
The rooms are respectively York, Lancaster, 
Windsor, Somerset, Chester, and Richmond ; 
Rouge Croix, Blue Mantle, Portcullis, and 
Rouge Dragon ; these four latter being the 
old nurseries, not the bright and cheery suite 
of rooms situated at the end of the long 
corridor, now the especial domain of the little 
Earl of Arundel and Surrey. 

Those named after the three kings are 
Garter, Norrey, and Clarenceux. The latter 
is also sometimes called the “‘ Queen’s Room,” 
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FIREPLACE IN PRESENT DINING-ROOM, ARUNDEL CASTLE. 


from the fact that Queen Victoria occupied 
it at the time of her visit to Arundel in 1846, 
and in the same way Garter King of Arms’ 
Room is often spoken of as the “ Prince 
Consort’s” for a similar reason. The fittings 
of Her Majesty’s apartment were all of white 
and gold, with heavy crimson and gold 
damask ; the gilded and awe-inspiring bed 
having the royal arms of England at the 
head, and the ducal arms of the house of 
Howard at the foot. Crowns, the mono- 
gram V.R., and the English lion, are upon 
all articles of furniture, and engravings of 
different members of the royal family pre- 
sented by the queen to the mother of the 
present Duke of Norfolk, hang around the 
walls. For the moment these pictures and 
the actual furniture of the “ Queen’s Room” 
have been removed to the York Room. There 
is also a bedroom called the Earl-Marshal’s, 
situated in the lower gallery, opposite to the 
entrance of the Baron’s Hall. 


There are so many things to say of this 
grand “old castle on a hill,” yet one so 
dreads writing an inventory or compiling a 
catalogue when telling of the numberless 
objects of interest met with at every turn. 
From the moment of mounting the steep hill 
leading from the town itself, and passing 
beneath the high stone entrance over which 
are carved the Howard arms, with the lion 
crest above them, memories seem to crowd 
about one, and visions become almost bewil- 
dering of the many great and gone who so 
long ago passed part at least of the “ fitful 
fever of their lives” within the stately walls 
of Arundel. 

So soon as the drawbridge is crossed, and 
the ancient gateway, dark as a tunnel, is 
traversed, the whole splendour of the exterior 
of the castle is before you. The broad drive 
curves up to the entrance door, which when 
opened discloses the great double staircase 
leading to the long gallery already described ; 
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ae along this to the end door on the 
right, past the east drawing-room, you will 
find yourself in one of the pleasantest parts 
of the house—a corner room from one win- 
dow of which the silvery Arun can be seen 
threading its way beside the reedy banks ; 
from the other one looks down upon what 
was formerly a moat, and beyond upon 
a thoroughly English landscape, pleasant 
fields, and cattle grazing peacefully near 





is of carved oak as yet in its natural colour, 
not darkened by time. The doors of these 
rooms are singularly fine, of solid oak, with 
the iron hinges extended across them as in 
the bed-room doors before referred to, but 
here the ironwork ornamentation is of a 
more intricate design. These doors are gene- 
rally arched in Gothic form, and give an 
original and at the same time good architec- 
tural effect. In this corner room is the same 

border of emblazoned coats 

















THE ENTRANCE DOOR, ARUNDEL CASTLE. 


spreading trees. In this room, as in several 
of the lately restored ones of the castle, an 
oak moulding runs around the walls about 
half-way up, from which hangs a_ heavy 
drapery of old gold-coloured plush reaching 
to the floor. The deep recess windows have 
curtains of the same height, which when 
the windows are open fold back, forming a 
similar drapery in the recess to that found 
on the walls. The portraits hang above 
the line of the moulding, while the ceiling 


of arms already mentioned 
as decorating the dining- 
room, and also the same 
open, tiled fireplace, whose 
blazing logs cheer one’s eye, 
notwithstanding the open 
windows through which the 
soft Sussex air is pleasant 
enough, although the month 
is November. Books and 
work and a general air of 
“ livableness ” prove this 
bright corner room to be 
a favourite. 

With all its magnificence 
and grandeur Arundel to a 
pec uliar degree pe yssSesses 
this air of home-like com- 
fort, without which any 
dwelling-place is spoiled, be 
it cottage or castle; the 
crackling wood fires, cosy 
corners shut off by screens, 
and tables laden with books, 
for books are everywhere, 
the latest and newest as 
well as the rarest and 
oldest, all join in adding 
comfort to splendour. 

The beautiful chapel, 
which is but a few steps 
from the castle itself, was 
founded by Richard, Earl 
of Arundel, in 1380. In 

1643 men of Waller’s army 

were quartered in it, and during 

the time of the Reformation, when 

the exercise of the Roman Catholic 
religion was prohibited, the building fell 
almost to decay. But the fine tombs have 
been preserved; amongst others that of 
Thomas, Earl of Arundel, son of the founder, 
and his Countess Beatrix, daughter of John I., 
King of Portugal; also that of William, 
Earl of Arundel, and his Countess Joan, 
sister to Richard Nevill, Earl of Warwick, 
the “king-maker.” A new roof of carved 
oak, exactly similar to the original one, is 
now being put into the chapel, which when 
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restored will be precisely as it was originally 
designed. In addition to this the beautiful 
church of St. Philip has been built by the 
present duke, and although called a parish 
church, it might from its size and dignity 
almost rank with cathedrals. It stands on 
the hill of the town of Arundel, not ten 
minutes’ walk from the castle. 

Leaving the house and passing under the 
fine St. Mary Gateway, half-covered with ivy, 
a broad avenue leads to the thickly-wooded 
park, where in some parts of the drive the 
trees nearly meet above, forming natural 
arches of green. To quote Lord Beaconsfield, 
“the woods were beginning to assume the 
first fair livery of autumn, when it is beauti- 
ful without decay,” at the time when we 
last walked through that lovely park, and 
the rich colour of the copper beech, the 
bronze and gold of the oaks and elms, glowed 
with ruddy tints in the afternoon sunlight. 
Only the pencil of Turner could do justice to 
the indescribable softness and tenderness of 
the landscape, with its broad stretches of 
emerald turf, and banks of timber sloping 
gently down to the river Arun gleaming like 
a silver band between woody hills and grassy 
shores. Dotted about at intervals under the 


branching trees are picturesque groups of 
deer, the antlered stags with their heads 
raised proudly, the timid hinds keeping close 
beside them, and the little graceful fawns 
darting here and there, leaving scarce a trace 
on the smooth turf as they go. 

In the spring-time the woody walks far 
trom the more open part of the park lead by 
banks which are one mass of pale yellow 
primroses, and wild wood-violets, clustering 
among mosses which cover the banks, and 
growing close to the trunks of trees which 
form a leafy screen thick enough to hide 
from view any ramblers among the fragrant 
retreats. Even in the winter-time fresh 
violets are to be found at Arundel, where 
they are grown in beds under glass, and 
although plenty of other floral treasures 
likewise bloom in the castle gardens, it is 
this sweet-scented Imperial flower which 
seems peculiarly to belong to the place and 
is always associated with it. 

Much longer could we linger in this “old 
home,” and many more things could we 
describe about it, but want of space pre- 
vents us from giving more than that which 
was promised at first—a glimpse. 

EvizaBeTH Ba.cn, 


AMARYLLIS. 


Seep there beneath the lilies, 
Rest there beneath the grass, 

Nor know what good nor ill is 
Whatever come to pass ;— 

O lovely Amaryllis 
That wast so fair, alas! 


Now nothing more thou fearest 
Beneath the silent sod. 

No burden now thou bearest 
As when thy feet here trod ;— 

Would I were with thee, dearest, 
With thee and thou with God. 


CHARLES SAYLE. 
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JOT content with quaking at 
spots so much frequented 
by English people as is 
the Riviera in winter, the 
earth has of late actually 
taken to undulating even 
on those portions of its 
surface which Britannia 
inhabits when she is at 
home. These are waves which she has never 
professed to rule, and she is naturally a little 
indignant at finding that she may have to be 
tossed by them like other people. That dis- 
covery and its accompanying reflections are 
too disagreeable to allow her to derive much 
comfort from the ordinary topics of consola- 
tion. It is all very well to talk of “slight 
seismic disturbances,” but what is a slight 
seismic disturbance to a free-born Briton— 
to a Briton, that is to say, who has always 
believed himself exempt by birthright from 
any annoyances of the kind? A slight seismic 
disturbance to a native of Quito means an 
earthquake which does not very greatly 
diminish the number of his household, and 
only necessitates the rebuilding of a portion 
of his house. But an Englishman (whose 
house is his castle) may well decline to con- 
sider as slight even a seismic disturbance 
which sets the jugs and basins rattling on 
his washing-stand, or makes his bed shake 
beneath his recumbent form. He has not 
been used to it, and as Hamlet justly ob- 
serves, “the readiness is all.” At least one 
would suppose that the readiness was all in 
this as in other things: and so far as regards 
reconcilement to the indignity of being 
rattled about like a die in a dice box, 
perhaps it is. But I am informed by those 
who speak what they do know that use 
does not with some people always become 
second nature in the matter of earthquakes. 





On the contrary, I am told that instead of 
beginning, according to Mrs. Malaprop’s 
advice, with a little aversion to them, and 
gradually getting quite to like them, the 
opposite is the case. A good many people— 
or at any rate a good many men—young, 
hopeful, and full of that bumptious confi- 
dence in immunity from serious danger that 
characterises the young and robust, are 
often rather amused by their first earthquake 
than otherwise. This I am at least assured 
is the case on the authority of a certain 
mercantile firm whose business compels 
them to employ a staff of English clerks 
to act for them in a part of South America 
where the earth’s crust seems to be so 
absurdly thin that you can almost see the 
internal contents of the telluric §pie—or 
terrine, as it might perhaps be appropriately 
called. The firm catch their clerks young, 
and before they have had time to destroy 
their nerves with the cigarette—cicutis 
nocentius in my humble opinion—of modern 
life. And these clerks, having been caught 
young as I have said, experience in most 
cases rather an amused interest than any- 
thing approaching to terror at their first 
earthquake ; and are sometimes heard to 
express contemptuous surprise at those who 
foresee any difficulty in getting used to the 
restless behaviour of the globe in those 
regions. But after their second earthquake, 
a certain, and that a very considerable, pro- 
portion of them are periodically invalided 
home. There is in fact, say those who have 
made the acquaintance of many dangers, none 
so demoralizing as that of earthquake. Many 
perils which you cannot avert or even miti- 
gate you can foresee. Many which you 
cannot strictly speaking foresee you can 
measure when they make their appearance. 
But an earthquake you can neither avert 























nor mitigate nor foresee nor measure. If 
you survive the first shock of it, you cannot 
tell when or whether there will be another, 
or if so, how much milder or stronger than the 
last it will be. And it is by all accounts the 
process of “waiting between the shocks” 
which so undermines the morale. There is 
no doubt in fact that a perpetual liability to 
seismic disturbances, even though they may 
be pleased to describe themselves as “ slight,” 
would in time produce a sensible modification 
in the character of the people exposed to 
them ; and this to any patriotic Englishman 
is the same thing as saying that the intro- 
duction of earthquakes into this country is 
to be deprecated. It is bad enough to have 
taken to importing storms from America 
without insisting, as we certainly should have 
done had it not been for our economic pedantry, 
on reciprocity as regards our native-grown 
fogs: but earthquakes are a little too strong. 
The next thing will be a “ blizzard.” 


There is a certain affinity between this 
subject and that on which 1 now wish to say 
a word or two. The violent and the incalcul- 
able, which are the two most salient charac- 
teristics of the earthquake, are also those 
which most strike the observer in Walter 
Savage Landor. No one ever knew exactly 
where to have him any more than you know 
exactly where to have an earthquake, and 
there was the same pleasing uncertainty 
with the human as with the cosmic pheno- 
menon, as to where it might have you. An 
exquisitely written and most subtly appre- 
ciative article by Mr. Lowell has exactly 
described what I should have imagined would 
be the sensations of a youthful admirer of 
the magnificent old pagan on a first intro- 
duction to him—cireca 1850. You feel that 
Mr. Lowell’s interview with him was as 
romantic an incident in a man’s life as it 
would have been to have undertaken for 
“this occasion only” the duties of the late 
Mr. Van Amburgh. The noble animal was 
royally gracious to his American visitor ; 
but you cannot help being conscious that 
if you had been in that visitor’s place you 
would have deemed it advisable not to take 
your eye off Leo’s for an instant, except 
to assure yourself that the red-hot poker 
was in readiness against emergencies. It is 
an old but a profoundly true remark, that 
if Landor the man and Landor the writer 
could have been brayed together in a mortar, 
and the leading ingredients of their respective 
characters redistributed equally between the 
two, the result would have been beneficial to 
both. The prose of the Imaginary Conver- 
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sations, and certainly the verse of the 
Hellenics, would have gained as much in 
the popular estimation by a little additional 
warmth, as their author would have done by 
a slight reduction of his habitual moral 
temperature. It is doubtful however whether 
all the latent heat of the man would, if 
infused into his writings, have availed to 
make them really popular. He did not even 
think so himself. In that famous boast of 
his—“TI shall dine late””—if anything of his 
can be called famous in these loud-trumpeting 
days—he did not look forward to anything 
but a small, though select, company at the 
dinner-table ; but I almost think that the 
entertainment is being deferred longer, and 
the company being sifted more jealously, than 
even he himself would have liked. <A portrait 
bust has recently been dedicated to his 
memory on the anniversary of his birthday 
in the parish church of Warwick, his native 
town ; and the details of the ceremony show it 
to have been thoroughly in keeping with the 
utterly inadequate position which he is still 
allowed to occupy in the hierarchy of English 
letters. A few of his relations, a son-in-law 
of Southey’s, and some dozen or so of local 
notabilities, were all who attended it; a 
four-line paragraph in the daily newspapers 
constituted its sole record. Not a single 
English poet, not a single man of note in 
English literature, was present at it. Even 
Mr. Swinburne, a passionate admirer of 
Landor, and the author of the noble lines 
to him which some of his admirers value 
almost as highly as anything he has ever 
written, was apparently absent ; though, in 
his case, perhaps, and with his known senti- 
ments, a presence in the spirit might well 
be accepted as sufficient. But contrast this 
with the sort of “boom,” as the Americans 
call it, which seems so easy to get up now- 
adays with regard to any English writer, 
past or present, who has any decent following 
at all! With what facility, in such a case, 
do a few enthusiasts contrive to propagate 
their enthusiasm—or a tolerably specious 
conventional imitation of it—among scores 
and hundreds of their fellow-countrymen ! 
In Landor’s case apparently either the en- 
thusiasts are wanting, or what is much more 
likely—since indeed I have good reason for 
knowing that that hypothesis is unfounded 
——they find it too hard a matter to make 
converts to their creed. So that Landor, for 
all that appears, will remain as he is now, 
the delight of those readers only to whom 
perfection of literary form alone is their 
sufficient delight in reading. It is clear that 
his mere eloquence sometimes so impressive, 
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his mere art generally so brilliant, his mere 
thought occasionally paradoxical but often 
so weighty and profound, have failed to make 
him popular. And if these qualities do not 
win a writer popularity he will never win it 
by style alone. 


Now that it has been laid down as a 
matter of judicial ruling that a “ book- 
maker ’’ may be an honest man, it is possible 
that some fathers of families may discern a 
new answer to the question, What to do 
with our sons? The outfit of the book- 
maker’s profession is cheap—cheaper than 
that of any other except perhaps literature : 
and bookmaking of that description offers 
nothing like so good a prospect to those who 
engage in it. A note-book and a metallic 
pencil, a lady’s reticule with a strap attached 
to it to sling it round the body, and possibly, 
if Paterfamilias is anxious to give his son an 
exceptionally good start, a neat suit of chess- 
board pattern “ dittos,” with squares about 
the size of a man’s hand, and a three-legged 
stool to elevate him above the bawling 
crowd of competitors—et voila le jeune homme 
lancé ! What personal endowments are re- 
quired other than lungs of leatherand acertain 
facility of arithmetic [ do not feel competent 
to determine ; but I believe that a capacity 
of distinguishing, as the volatile lady of 
farcical comedy observes, “‘ between a horse 
and a haim-sandwich,” is not at all necessary 
to be included among his qualifications. I 
am told indeed that a knowledge of horse- 
flesh is rather to be deprecated than other- 
wise, as having a tendency to encourage 
ill-founded “fancies” for particular animals 
on the part of a man who should have no 
eye for anything but the odds, and no prefer- 
ence for any other line of wagering tactics 
than that of “laying against as many of 
‘em” as he can find ardent young sportsmen 
to risk their money on. A bookmaker in 
fact, says a high authority on the subject, 
“should never forget that he ‘keeps the 
bank,’ with all the advantages which every- 
where, from Newmarket to Monte Carlo, are 
attached to that office ; and that the moment 
he begins to ‘fancy’ this horse and dislike 
the other, and to ‘save’ the former while 
‘filling his book’ against the latter, he 
descends immediately to the level of a 
‘punter,’ and shares that risk which amounts, 
as accomplished mathematicians are always 
most obligingly willing to: demonstrate to 
him, to a moral certainty of ultimate loss.” 
Thus the high authority, whose words I 
think commend themselves to commonsense 
and are moreover in perfect accordance with 
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the information of the late-lamented Mr. 
Cocker. A bookmaker who sticks to his 
true business, which is that of a sort of 
“devil’s advocate” —an impartial opponent 
of the claims of all horses alike to the 
canonization pronounced ex cathedrad judicis 
upon winners—is the follower of a calling 
not necessarily more risky than many which 
are adopted without hesitation by young 
men of the best social position in the City, 
and quite as morally defensible as that of a 
banker at Monte Carlo—if that is good 
enough for Paterfamilias in these loose-girt 
times. However I would not be supposed 
to be seriously urging the British “ house- 
father” to send his sons boldly forth into 
the field with a view to “taking it” against 
the favourite. Only, as Mr. James Payn 
is, or was, in the habit of advising him to 
bring boys up deliberately and of malice 
aforethought for the profession of letters, it 
seems to me only fair to point out to him 
that the respectable middle~lass youth has 
open to him other comparatively untried 
vocations not more precarious than that 
which Mr. Payn recommends to him, and 
holding out a promise of much more splendid 
prizes than often fall to the lot of the 
littérateur. I speak from information only 
on both subjects, but I understand that 
some of the “big men” at Newmarket 
would be unwilling to exchange incomes even 
with the most successful of our novelists, 
and that for any save one or two of the 
most distinguished of our poets to make such 
a proposition to them would almost verge 
upon effrontery. And it is quite certain 
that the British father of a family will soon 
have to break new ground in some direction 
or other. The “overstocking of the pro- 
fessions”’ is an old story, it is the businesses 
which are beginning to be overstocked also. 
Capel Court and Mincing Lane are becoming 
annually more and more thronged with young 
men of the class which formerly found no 
other outlet for its youth except into the 
army, the navy, and the learned professions. 
They jostle each other in all those manifold 
avenues which lead by some mysteriously 
pre-ordained process to the wine trade. A 
tolerant public will not for ever encourage 
their efforts on the theatrical stage. What 
are they to do? ‘Whatever they are fit 


for,” is of course the easy but uninforming 
answer ; for there are, alas! too many in 
whose cases this simple phrase is only the 
short statement of a problem of the most 
formidable kind. “ I have gone,” a despairing 
father was heard to say the other day, “1 
have gone carefully through the whole alpha- 
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betical list of human occupations contained 
in the “Trades” section of the Post Office 
London Directory and I can find none for 
which my boy has ever given me any reason 
to believe, or even to hope, that he possesses 
the slightest aptitude.” And the old gentle- 
man humorously went on to remark that the 
only way in which a lad of his son’s shiftless 
and listless habits could hope to earn an 
honest livelihood would be for him to 
“ station himself at the door of a post-office 
with his tongue out,” for the convenience of 
persons desiring to stamp their letters. 


King Charles II. of lively if inglorious 
memory was fond, as is well known, of 
attending the debates of his Parliament, and 
was accustomed to remark that “they were 
as good as a play.” It would be difficult I, 
think,to trace any resemblance— unless indeed 
as regards freedom of manners and indecorum 
of language—between the Parliamentary 
proceedings of the present day and the 
Comedy of the Restoration. The House of 
Commons contains many performers—such 
as for instance Dr. Tanner, Mr. Healy, and 
others—who are fully qualified to assume 
the part of the Plain Dealer at a moment’s 
notice, and indeed are in the habit of doing 
so to an extent which sometimes brings them 
under the censure of a Speaker who declines 
to enter into the dramatic spirit of the situ- 
ation; but it must be admitted that their 
share in the dialogue is, though vigorous, 
considerably less pointed than Wycherley 
has put in the mouth of Manley. Still they 
are vivacious, these gentlemen below the 
gangway, which is more than can be said 
for the crowds of their English colleagues,— 
estimable, earnest, middle-aged,—who are 
yearly entering Parliament in increasing 
numbers, and with no intention of hiding 
the mild radiance of their statesman- 
ship under the bushel—or, according to 
more modern measurements, say the peck 
—of their modesty. Some of these have 
made their way into the assembly from 
motives wholly identical with those which 
have prompted so many enterprising men 
of business to decorate the dead walls and 
hoardings of the metropolis, free of all 
charge to the citizen, with colossal studies 
of the human form. Others more worthily 
inspired have sought and procured election 
to the Legislature with the same object as 
induces men of means and benevolence to 
obtain places on the Committees of Charitable 
Societies. To both these classes of philan- 
thropists, to the man who desires to benefit 
his fellow-creatures, and to him who is 


content to start from humbler beginnings by 
advancing himself, speech and constant 
speech is necessary ; and to neither of them 
is the mere intellectual quality of that speech 
of the slightest importance ; to neither of 
them is it a matter of the smallest concern 
to interest instead of boring their hearers. 
To both of them the mere excellence of its 
object appears the ample justification of the 
severest experiment on the patience of their 
fellow-men. A report however brief in the 
London newspapers, with a fuller one in the 
local press of his constituency, is the sufficient 
reward of the one orator ; the mere approval 
of his own philanthropic conscience satisfies 
the other. And when we remember how 
large a proportion of the words spoken in 
the House of Commons proceeds from 
speakers of this description, it is easy to 
understand what has happened to “ Parlia- 
mentary debate” in the proper sense of the 
term. Debating is an art, and an art re- 
quires artists to practise it; and the artist, 
even if he may be made and need not neces- 
sarily be born, is not to be made simply by 
the votes of a certain majority of the free 
and independent electors of a Parliamentary 
constituency. In former days, and indeed 
down till less than twenty years ago, this 
truth was so well understood that the de- 
haters in the House of Commons were tacitly 
recognized by their fellow-senators as mem- 
bers of a distinct craft, guild, or mystery, 
admission to whose ranks was sternly denied 
to any one who did not possess, or who did 
not show capacity for acquiring, proficiency 
in the art. With those who in the absence 
of these qualifications insisted on joining in 
debate—or at least in debate of the old good- 
as-a-play description, for of course experts 
however dull were always listened to with 
respect in sud arte—the House had a very 
summary method of dealing. It suppressed 
them by inarticulate noises, and in all but 
an infinitesimal number of cases they sub- 
mitted to suppression. Their successful 
revolt was originally inspired by a person 
who can have had no direct intention of 
doing so—though perhaps he might have 
contemplated the possibility of the result 
with some malicious pleasure. It was the 
work of Mr. Parnell. When that eminent 
Parliamentary strategist, then in command 
of a compact army of five followers, com- 
menced his campaign of “ exasperation,” it 
was imagined by the innocent Commons of 
that day that this little band of Obstructives, 
after making itself moderately disagreeable, 
would yield with grace to the coughs, groans, 
and cries of “’vide! ’vide! ’vide!” which 
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had hitherto been the uniformly successful 
method of conveying to Parliamentary 
talkers that the House wished them to 
cease talking and allow business to proceed. 
To their astonishment they found that Mr. 
Parnell had no intention of yielding to these 
remonstrances, and they further learnt to 
their discomfiture that four or five resolute 
men with an object in view, and relieving 
one another, find it much easier to continue 
talking than it is for three or four hundred 
other men, unorganized and of various de- 
grees of resolution, to continue coughing, 
groaning, and crying “’vide, ’vide, ’vide.” 
On this discovery they of course yielded. 
Taking the only course open to them, they 
quitted the House when Obstruction began, 
and left the Obstructionists in possession of 
the field. The effects of the inevitable sur- 
render were more far-reaching than the 
vanquished or even perhaps than the victor, 
imagined. Slowly it dawned upon the mind 
of the hitherto silenced bore that he also 
was a man with lungs and legs as stout as 
those of an Irishman—that he too could 
maintain the erect position and continue to 
articulate words until the House should be 
reduced to the condition of the wedding-guest 
under the glittering eye of the Ancient 
Mariner: and when that disastrous truth 
had once dawned upon the mind of the 
hitherto silenced bore—well, all was over. 
From that discovery the House of Commons 
may date the foundation of the tyranny 
under which it groans—or rather has ceased 
to groan on finding it quite useless to do so. 
To this discovery it is due that the proceed- 
ings in that assembly, so far from being as 
good as a play, have become slightly more 
tedious—when they do not acquire the re- 
prehensible liveliness of disorder—than a 
Scotch service. There were many persons 
who had little reason to wish well to 
Charles II. from his forgiving wife down- 
wards ; but it may be doubted whether any 
of them—Clarendon, Russell, Sydney, the 
London Bankers, the City Corporation, or 
the inhabitants of Sheerness—-would have 
been vindictive enough, if they could have 
foreseen what his Majesty’s “ play” would 
come to in a couple of centuries, to have 
avenged their wrongs by condemning him 
to sit throughout the ages as a shadowy 
spectator of its humours. 


It is pleasant to be reminded by meetings 
of what is sometimes called the Cricket 
Parliament, a strange name for so practical 
and business-like a body as the Marylebone 
Club—that the cricket season is at hand. 
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“May it not pass away without either ac- 
complishing or ripening for accomplishment 
a reform which lies very near to the heart 
of all true lovers of the noble game, I allude 
to the burning question of leg before wicket.” 
So wrote recently a learned and enthusiastic 
commentator on these high matters; and 
though his impassioned prose is not at the 
command of every one, it must be admitted 
by all that things have come to a pretty 
pass—or rather to an ugly impasse—when 
bowlers cannot reach the wicket because the 
batsman, driving a coach and six through a 
rule against such conduct made and provided, 
has adopted the unworthy practice of inter- 
posing a padded shin between the ball and 
its goal. Not thus did the cricketers of old 
time defend stumps with stumps; it was an 
extension of the “ doctrine of similars ”’ which 
they would not have countenanced for an 
instant. And the rule which forbids this 
mode of guarding the wicket would in those 
days have effectually prevented them from 
doing so, But alas for the imperfection of all 
human invention! Alas for the seed of evil in 
all things good! Had it not been for the inven- 
tion of round-armed bowling—that enormous 
stride in scientific cricket comparable only 
to the revolution in modern warfare effected 
by the breechloading rifle—there could hardly 
have arisen the difficulty about “leg before.” 
In the old days of the underhand bowler, a 
ball which pitched “in a line between the 
hand and the wicket ” and one which pitched 
in “a line between wicket and wicket ’”’ were 
in almost all cases one and the same thing. 
But nowadays, when a ball which pitches 
straight between wicket and wicket would 
usually miss the wicket altogether, the 
umpire’s decision can seldom be successfully 
invoked in the one case in which his oppor- 
tunity of knowing whether the batsman has 
really intercepted with his leg or body a ball 
which would have bowled him out is better 
than that of any player in the game, even 
the bowler himself included. In the majority 
of the cases in which he is appealed to really 
he is almost as little able, from the position 
in which he stands, to pronounce with cer- 
tainty on the question submitted to him as 
any one else in the field. And as to allow- 
ing him to “give” a batsman “out” in 
every case in which a bail, pitched admittedly 
off his wicket, is “ working” in or “ breaking 
back”’ towards the wicket at the time 


when it strikes the batsman’s leg or body, 
the objections to that are many and grave. 
The problem is a most difficult one, and it will 
need all the acumen of the Cricket Parliament 
to compass its satisfactory solution. 

H. D. Trat1t. 
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